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The following Letters were originally 
Written firotn Africa to gratify the curiofity 
of private friendftiip, and were by no means 
intended for the prefs. Soon after my re- 
turn, however, fome of my friends, for 
whofe jiidgment I have the utmoft deference, 
prevailed upon me to fubmit them to the 
public eye, from a perfuaiion they might 
tend to throw fome light upon the important 
commercial fubjeft which at that time, and 
indeed ftill continues to agitate the public 
opinion. I was the more cafily induced to 
comply with their requeft from a confciouf- 
nefs of the truth and impartiality of my de- 
fcriptions. Had I been pofleffed of more 
kifure previous to their publication, I could, 
from my notes and papers, have made con- 
fiderable ad4itions in the relation of the 
A 2 manners 



manners and cuftoms of the natives^ which 
might perhaps have made them more worthy 
the public attention. I have^ however, taken 
the liberty to add a few fketches and draw* 
ingSy accompanied with explanatory de* 
fcriptions, which will, I hope, be fome 
gratification to the curious and inquifitive 
reader. 

The firft plate is a reprefentation of my 
firft conference with the natives (as defcribed 
in Letter L p. 4), on the fpot upon which 
I afterwards fixed my fettlement. The ftpnc 
building to the left was the remains of an 
old ftore-houfe built by my predeceffor. 

The fecond plate is a view of the entrance, 
into Sierra- Leone River, described in p. 2.2^ 

The third plate is a view of the high 
land on the fouth fliore of Sierra-Leone 
River, taken from Leopard's Ifland, which 
forms the outer point on the north fide of 
the river, with a diftant view of the Ifland 
of Bananas. See page 23. 

. The fourth plate is .a view of Sierra-Leone 
River and the north (hore (called by the na- 
tiycs the Bullam (hore), taken from St. 
George*s Hill, where the free black fettle- 
ment was made in 1787. See p. 23. 
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The fifth plate is a view of the call end 
of the Ifland of Bananas* See p. 84. In 
the dry feafon fhips anchor on the fouth fide 
of the ifland, where the vcffels' mails appear 
over the land, but in the rainy feafon they 
anchor on the north fide^ and off the eaft 
end, as fliewn in the view. The beft water 
is found on the north fide^ flowing from a 
ipring in the rocks into a natural bafon, 
which is always covered with flirubs that 
keep it cool and refrefliing, and from thence 
it runs over the beach into the ^ca. 

The fixth plate is a view of Ya Ma 
Cooba's Town, fituated in the bottom of 
White Man's Bay, in Sierra-Leone River, 
and nearly adjoining my fa6lory. See p. 1 13. 
The country ax ftuck into the ftump of a 
tree, and the white rag flying from the end 
of tkt pole fct upright in the ground, are a' 
reprefentation of fome of the offerings or 
charms ufed by the natives: the wooden 
mortars, and the peftles lying on the 
ground, are ufed for beating rice ; and the 
drum is what they ufe in their Cullungees. 
Ya Ma Cooba is confidered as the queen, or 
head woman, of the few inhabitants refidenc 
in the bay. 

Plate 
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ttate VII. N° I. Is a reprefentation of the 
-banjon, or African guitar, fee j). 105. The 
body and neck of this inftrument are made of 
hard wood, which they highly polifh and cu- 
rioufly carve; it is hollowed in the infide, and 
the top covered over with a (heep or goat fkin, 
drefled like parchment, which is drawn very 
tight, and fattened with pegs on each fide : 
the firings are made of the hairs of an ele- 
phant's tail, and the dried gut of a fmall 
deer, and are fattened to the neck of the in- 
ftrument : a fmall piece of wood is fixed up- 
right in the centre to extend and tighten the 
ftrings, which is confined in its place by the 
twitted cord at the end. It is played upon 
with the fingers, and the founds proceeding 
from it are foft and fweet, though they have 
no kind of notes or variation of tune. 

Reference A, A, A, is the body of the in- 
ftrument. 

b, b, The neck which fixes into the body 
atK. 

J, d. The edge of the covering drawn 
over and fattened to the fide with pegs. 

N° 2. Is a reprefentation of the top of the 
fame inftrument. 
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If, a^ Cy ay Arc two flat thin pieces of light 
wood laid lengthways over the top. 

J, Sy Are the founding holes. 

Plate VIII. N^ 3, and 4. Are two drums, 
as defcribed in p. 105, called by the natives 
dundungee. 

N° 5, and 6. Are a kind of cimbal, called 
by the natives ba'ba*: they are made of a 
conical form out of a piece of an iron bar 
beat thin, and clofed at the edges, except a 
fmall part at the wide end: they are held 
between the fingers, and played upon by 
ftriking them with a fmall iron ring worn 
upon the little fi.nger, and give a (brill 
tinkling found. 

N^ 7, and 8. Are the rings worn upon the 
little finger. 
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LETTER I. 



Sierra-Leone, Sept. 25, 178$* 

MY DEAR PRIBND, 

I EMBRACE the firft opportunity to in- 
form you of my fafe arrival at the place of 
my deftination^ after an agreeable paflage 
of thirty days, in which nothing happen- 
ed fufficiently interefting to communicate; 
In paffing between the Grand Canary and Te- 
nerifFc we were fortunate in having fuch a 
view of the Peak as is feldonj feen. 

The top, then covered with fnow, ap- 
peared far above the clouds in the pure 
regions of ether; and, from its extreme fum- 
B mit| 
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mit, iflued a bright flame. Round the 
bafe of the mountain, but above the culti- 
vated country, the clouds gathered in thick 
darknefs, from w.hence ifTucd ftorrtis, 
thunder, and lightening^ upon the plains 
below. . 

Yourietterof the 20th of March did not 
reach me before my departure from Liver- 
pool, ae I failed on the 2 2d, or I {hould 
have fully explained to you my motives 
for going abroad. 

There is fuch a contraft^ you obferv^ 
between the glory of naval viftories 
and the lifeleis fcenes of commercial pur- 
fiiits, that it xnuft be difficult tarecojQcilo 
liK mind to the fudden tcanfition. I con- 
fefs it is ti^ue, but it will h^ fufficient for 
the prefent, at once to obferve, thMi after 
ferving as a Keutenant during the whole of 
the late war in the Weft Indies, and fharing 
in almofl: every a6tion during that period, 
I found myfclf^ at the peace, under a neceiP- 

fity 
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iJty of everting myfelf fome way or odicr^ 
to fiipport that appearance in life which 
might not be tmworthy a Britifti naval 
officer. In a commercial country like ours, 
in which the charader of a merchant is as 
refpedable and as ufcful an one as any in 
the ftate, I am fre6 to own, it was with 
much pleafure I turned my thoughts to, 
trade. I had indeed an additional induce**- 
ment to conneft myfelf with gentlemen 
who traded to the coaft of Africa^ bccaufe^ 
having before been engaged in that com- 
mferce, I thought myfelf more competent 
to undertake a fiinilar emptoyment.' 

I have juft finiffeed my negociations with 
the natives for a convenieftt fituatidn to 
efcft ftores and workmen's houfcs. The 
lame place was purchafed by a formet 
agent to tBe fame company by which I 
am employed, whom the natives murdered 
in a moft horrid manner; fince which time 

B 2 '^(about 
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(about fourteen years ago) noi a white matt 
has dared to put bis foot onjbore: and, prior ; 
to that period, they had deftroyed the crews 
of feveral veflels, and plundered their car- \ 
goes. It was with fome difficulty Icpuld |. 
prevail on the natives who refided in the j 
bay to meet me; they were apprehenfive I \ 
ihould take vengeance upon them for their 
former cruelty, a fehtiment congenial to 
their difpofitions as diey imagine it indi- 
cates cowardice and want of fpirit to I^ 
the enemy efcapc when an opportunity 
of revenge prefcnts itfelf. I however took 
every means to infpire them with confi- 
dence, and fo far fucceeded, that I con- 
vened an aflembly of the king and neigh- 
bouring chiefs, and of all the inhabitants of 
every denomination. Image to yourfelf 
the fliore of a little iandy bay covered 
with black men, women, and children. 
:Under the (hade of a tree fat the king in 
an arm-chair, drcfled in a fuit of blue filk, 

trimmed 
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LETTER I. 5 

trimmed with filver lace, with a laced hat 
and ruffled fhirt, and (hoes and (lockings. 
On each fide fat his principal people, and be-p 
hind him two or three of his wives, 

I began by informing them that all paft 

adls fliould be buried in oblivion; that, not- 

withftanding the very bad character they 

had, I hoped the confequences of their for-- 

mcr crimes, which they had feverely felt 

in the lofs of their trade, would, in future, 

ir ikc them behave better* I pointed out 

' ^ them the condition which thofe men 

id fallen into who had been the chief 

omoters of their former cruelties; that 

^ough they got immenfe fpoil, yet nothing 

Dw remained of it; and that they were • 

anifhed and defpifed both by God and 

lan. I dated to them that, by their ovvii 

iws, they were bound to proted: the 

ranger from infult and oppreffion; and 

lat all white men were ftrangers in their 

nd: and althbugh the place we were 

?3 then 
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then fitting qpon w?s the property of my. 
employers, yet, to a^vpid a retrpfpeft of 
the paft, I woul4 again purchafe it, I cxr, 
patiated pretty largely on the power I was^ 
capable qf exerting^ fbould they sittenipt 
to deftroy my property or peoplej hiit that 
I wiflied to live in peace and amity i. apd 
gave them the ftrongeft aflurances that they 
might at all times rely upon my word. That 
if ever they found mue guilty of an uptrqth, . 
I would forfeit every claim to their copfi- 
dence; and concluded by making a hole in 
the groupd, and faying in this grave I bury 
all paft animofities, whoever, opens it (hall be 
fubjeft to. z palaver. Ta^ ob\ya^ oKfafeSy (a 
term of approbation) refounded from every 
quarter, j(nd echoed from thp furroupding 
hills. The king and myfelf filled up the 
hole, which ceremony put an end to ouf 
^embjy. 

In the evenipg th?y brought an old maa 
to me hound^ and much bruifed with the 

blows 
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V 

blQWS he had r^^^bived abocft the bead and 
hc0: I iflc^ked for what re;^ they brought 
him to me ? they anfw^red ** The kiag order- 
ed us to offer him to you provided you will 
flTomife newr to fufFcr him to return onfhore. 
It is this m^ who hs« bewitched us, and 
who k the cmife of all the injury we have 
formerly done to white men^ if you do not 
take him he cannot be permitted to returqi" 
to land." — I declined the prefent for various 
reafons 5 but had I conceived the leaft idea 
of the intended fate of the poor unhappy 
vidim, I (hould have confidered it as a 
moft fortunate event in my life, in pre- 
ferving him from the horrid cruelty of his 
fuperftitious countrymen. 

The canoe in which they brought the 
man put off from my vefTel, and hovered in 
the bay till thg (bn wasf ftt; they then tied 
a ftone to the neck of the unfortunate 
wretch and plunged him into the fea, 
where, in all probability, he, in a few mo^ 

B 4 ments^ 
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mertts^fmmda living JipuJcbre in the bowels 
of a fharky which abound very much in 
the river of Sierra^Leone. 

I (hall conclude this letter with an aflu«- 
ranee, that I fhall not be unmindful of my 
proraife to tranfmit you fuch information 
concerning the cuftoms and particular cere- 
monies of the natives of the country, and 
the nature of the African trade, as I can cxA^ 
left from my own obfcrvations, or upon 
fuch authority as I can depend* 

lam. 

Dear Sir, &c. 
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Sicrra-LeOnc, Feb. 20, 1786. 



Mt DEAlt PRIEND» 



Though I have Hot hitherto had it irtjny^ 
power to colled: much information corx- 
cerning the manners, cuftoms, &c. of the 
Mtives of this country, yet, fuch as I ana 
enabled to give you, I (hall from time to 
time take real pleafure in delcribing, as it is 
the only means I have now in my power of 
teftifying my f^iendftiip and efteem. 

That , you may the better underftand any 
future accounts I may fend you, I think it 
firft neceffary to give you a fhort geographi- 
cal defcription of the country in general; I 
mean fuch an extent of it only to which 
our connexions in trade reach, with a map 
of the fea coaft, pointing out the outlines of 

the 
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ibe coaft and die principal rivers, and fito- 
adons c^die iflands contigiioiis to die ceo- 

The iea coaft from die ri?er Rionoonas, 
which i$ die nordiem boundary to CapeSc 
Ann> and which makes the ibodi fide of die 
bay of Sherbro', is an extent of fixty-five 
leagues, ftretching nearly nordi and fbodr, 
and is indented with many rivers and 
creaks; fcvcral of which arc navigable for 
viefTets of burthen, and alt of dicm fbf fma9 
craft 

The river Rionoonas is veiy broa^ ami 
rapid at its cntranrcc into die fca* Its pre^ 
fent name, as wefl as the names of moflf 
of the odier rivers, owe their origin te die 
Portugucfe, who formed very cxtenfiveictv 
dements (bon after their difcovery of Africa. 
Part of their defccndants remained here fb 
late as the beginning of the prefent centary; 
and veftiges of their fort, and fontfc other 
buildings, are ftiit to he feen* about diirty- 

five 
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LETTER II,. II 

five milesi ijp the riv^r. The tradition <jf 

4m6n ffQm tbair i^Q^mopft^ pd thi^ ^^9«| 
for hmtPg feeqq^ptly enfieaypured- tp'iiulPhr 
jugato^ tbeflates round thepij an4 to^ i^ake 
^ the natives witho\|t difliivftioa thdc ila)fe$> 
by bridling the CQui^try with forts; a ipeorr 
furq which they h^ye^ fully c^rr^cd into 
cfFe^ at their prinxjigjd fettlenaent of Baf-* 
fo«, mV: Qambia. Thia river; wjas former- 
ly X place of greijt trade for flaves and 
ivory, but the flave paQi;chants laow take a 
different route. Ivory ip ftill purchafcdia 
omfide^^le quantities, —The natives ar^ 
called Nklloes, arid* are: very ingenious in 
fabricating, cotton dotlot^ which th^y fell b) 
their more Ibuthern nci^bo«rs.-^The fea- 
poafb. of this country is every whef % titl 
you rcacbiSiierra^Leone,. low; aod in mpft 
jpadrts.fwampy and interfecated with creeks, 
which generally CQnnefSt the adjpping rivers^ 
Iin4 forna an .e^(x;:el](enit inland navigations 

At 
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At unequal diftances from five td twenty 
miles^ in a right line from the fea, the cpun-^ 
try rifcs gradually, and beyond that diftancc,\ 
in many places, towers into high bills and 
lofty mountains, which, after a tornado, 
when the air is pure, may be feen twenty 
or twenty-five leagues at Tea. 

From Rionoonas to the Cappatches is 
about five leagues fouth eafl: this river is 
broad and deep within, but the entrances 
are all fhallow, formed by little iflands, 
fimilar to the mouths of the Ganges. The 
inhabitants are called Bagoes, and are very 
induflrious in planting rice, making cloths, 
fait, and in fi£hing, and trading for ivory i 
they alfo raife vaft quantities of poultry. 

From Cappatches to Cape Verges, which 
is a low point ftretching out into the fe% 
is S.S.E. two leagues; from thence to the 
river Riopongeos, which is S, S. E. five 
leagues. The coaft is formed of a number 
of fmall iflands called Caxa Iflands — the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants are Nalloes and Bagoes, and 
employ thcmfelves in a fimilar manner to 
thofe I have juft defcribed. 

The river Riopongebs, though not equal 
to the Rionoonas in fize> is yet one of the 
principal rivers for trade in this part of 
Africa; and, like the latter, has many large 
extenfive brai^ches, where European and 
native traders are fettled. And it is worthy 
of remark, that the fame black merchants 
who vifit Gambia come likewife to this 
place. 

The natives are originally Suzees, but 
the principal people call themfelves Portu- 
guefe, claiming their delcent from the colo« 
nifts of that nation who were formerly 
fettled here, though they do not retain the 
fmallefl trace of European extraAion;^ but 
having had a white man once in the family, 
is fufficient to give them the appellations 
They alfo profcfs the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion j and arc vifitcd x^nce or twice a year 

by 
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by a prieft from the Portugoefc fettlraieiit 
at Btt^Rxi, who baptises liieir diiklreoi and 
receives their ccmfeffion of faidi acoordtng 
to fats diditesi yet the moft enlightened of 
tfaem are merely noosinal Chriftians. Their 
religion principally confifts in repeating a 
PdiO' N^kr^ or an Ave Maria, and in wear* 
ing a largp ftring of beads round their neck^ 
yfrith a crofs, or ctocifijTt fufpokled. In 
C!irery other refped they follow the cnfloms 
and ceremonies of their pagan countrymen; 
but generally exceed them in treachery and 
rctenge. The blacA; metchaitts who bring 
flares and ivory down to this river, and the 
ac^oiniflg one of Dexnbia, bring alfe large 
horcts: of cmlc^ g^ts, and flieep, which 
form a*i article of traffic with the nc^* 
hourklg countries. The natives are alio ic^ 
dofhidufi in cultivating rice, and in making 
an in&rior kind of clotb, mats, and fait. 

From the Riopongeos to Dembia river is 
fouth^caft about eight leagues, where there is 

a confiderable 
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a cofs^der^le trader &e natives are called 
CooheBagoes, which isosily a difcriminatii]^ 
appelUtba, fitnilar to our couoties. From 
thence to Dania river is fouth-eaft four or iivc 
miles, where there is at prefent little trades 
the inhabitants are Bagoes, and, like their 
afeighbours at Dembia and the Riopongeos, 
are induftrious in fifliing, in cultivating rice^ 
and making coarfe cloths, mats, and fait. 
.From Dadia the land juts out fouth-weil: fi:£ 
orfeven miles to Tomba Point. Weft from 
Tomba about three miles lie the Ifles de 
Lofs, which are feven in number, three 
of which only are inhabited, the reft ar^ 
little more than rocks^^ on the moft eaftern 
of which are our town and fadory. Thefe 
iflands, by being detached from the main, 
are extremely pleafant, and in general 
healthy 5 the largeft, which is the weftern- 
moft^ is aimoft femicircular, rifing on both 
fides from the fea by a gentle afcent to a 
moderate height, covered with good timber 

trees; 
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tree.s; and furrounded on all fides, except to 
the ncfrth-eaft, by a rocky (hore. The fac-^ 
tory ifland lies almofl north and ibuth, with 

a high wood-crown'd hill at each end; 
which when firfl feen from fea» makes it 
appear like two iflands. The road for 
fhipping is on the eaft fide; and, during 
the dry feafon, is extremely fafe, and plea* 
faht; but in the tornado and rainy fea£>n 
there is no fccurity except in the good- 
nefs of your anchors and cables. The 
iflands are called by the natives Forotima, 
which fignifies White Man s Land; and were 
not inhabited forty years ago, except by one. 
fingle Bagoe family ; but are now oyer- 
{locked with a mixture of Bagoes, run away 
Suzee, and Mandingo flaves. 

To the fouthward of Tomba the land 
recedes to the eaftward, and forms a deep 
bay between it, and a point called Matacong, 
which lies fouth-eaft eight leagues from the 
Ifles de Lofs. In the bottom of this bay arc 

the 
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irivers Quia, Porte, and tiurriaj the former 
IS a very confiderable place of trade, and has 
knany large towns on the different branches 
of the river, in moft of which are feveral 
European refidents* The chief trade of 
the latter is rice* — The natives are Suzees, 
induftrious in cultivating rice, and afUduous 
in trade. 

To the fouthward of Matacorig runs Kif- 
fey river, which is large and deep^ into 
which two other rivei-s empty themfelves 
from Bierraree and Kiangefa, which, as well 
as KifTey, ate confiderable places of trade, 
and the chief towns of the Mandingoes, — 
Sama river lies two leagues to the fouth- 
ward of Kiflcy, and is alfo a place of trade, 
havings feveral confiderable towns upon its 
banks.-*— About fix leagues fouth of Sama 
arc the great and little Scarcies rivers, be- 
tween which and Kifley river is the Man- 
dingp country: the natives are Mahomedans, 
and as zealous promoters of their religion 

C as 
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as even Alahomcd hitofelf could wiffi;— ^ 
They cultivate great quantities of rice. But 
are too Jazy and too proud to attend t& 
irade, except when in want of what cannot 
Be acquired \Vithout it. The Scarcies are both 
rivers of great |trade for flave^ rice, and 
camwood, and for the fruit cola, which 
they fell to the Portuguefe traders fronv 
Baflbu. 

The natives on the lower parts oi the 
tiver, and between it and Sierra-Leone, are 
BuUams> biit higher up, and on thfe riOrtb 
fide, are Timmanies. — ^The ravaged of time, 
and the encroachments of the ocean are nof 
whefre more ftrongly marked than along 
this coaft. Off the mouth of the Scarries 
river were many conflderable iflands nearly 
adjoining to the continent, well renifetftbercd 
by feveral old men now livmg, which are 
now entirely overflowed by the fea, and 
form a fand bank to the diftance of three tot 
four miles from the (hore, upon which 

there 
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tlitre IS about t^Hro fathom water. The 
bank which is called the middle ground Ih' 
$i^rra:*Leohe rivei: was^ by the tradition of 
the nafiveSj formerly joined to the BuUaml* 
ihofe- and I had myfelf an opportunity of 
dbferving that, in one rainy fcafon, near a 
quarter of a mile. of the weft end of the 
north-weft Turtle iflaiid, in the bay of 
Sherbro*, was wafhed away, and that the 
iiland increafed by an accumulation of fand 
in an equal or greater proportion at the 
other end : the natives informed me this was 
the cafe with all the reft. Indeed it ap- 
pears to nie tliat they were originally not. 
only all Joined In one, but .that tSiey alfo 
y^ere united with the neighbouring Ifland o{ 
St.Arihi and, that thus united, they pro- 
jected ten leagues from the prefent fhore. 

Tt is, however, highly probable tliat 
their feparation has been occafioned by the 
impetuofity and inceflant attack of the waves 
Ca of 
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of the great weftern oceanj urged forward 
by the trade wind upon a flat ftiorc. 

The mod extraordinary circumftance of 
this kind is at the river Gallienas. — The 
Portuguefe had formerly a colony there, and 
efcdled a fort at the entrance of the river. 
The fpot on which the fort flood has now 
feven fathom water over it, and is diftant 
fix miles from the fliore, to which the water 
fhoals gradually. Ships frequently lofe their 
anchors upon it, or bring up fragments of 
the old walls, 

I^rom the Scarcies to Sierra-Leone river is 
fouth three leagues* This noble river is at 
leail two leagues wide at its entrance, and 
has a fafe and deep channel for fhips of any 
burthen, and aflfords excellent anchorage 
at all feafpns. It continues nearly the fame 
breadth for Gx or feven miles, and then 
divides into two branches; one of which 
contains Bance iiland, and runs to two 
principal places of trade for flaves and 

camwoodj 
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camwood, called Rokelle and Port Logo; 
the other branch is called Bunch river, in 
which is Gambia iAand, where the French 
have a fort and fadlory, — On the north 
fide of Sierra-Leone river the land is low 
and leVel, and produces great quantities of 
rice ; the cultivation of which, and the 
making of falit, are the chief occupations 
of the natives, who, on both Jfides, arc called 
BuUams ; but on the fouth fide it rifes into 
hills, which, forming one upon the other, 
towers into lofty mountains crowned wit;h 
perpetual verdure. — From the foot of thefe 
hills points of land projeiftinto the fea, which 
form excellent bays for fhipping and craft, and 
convenient places for hauling the feinc,-^ 
The vallies near the fcA are inhabited ; but 
few or any of the natives refide in the 
interior part pf the qiountainous country; 
which, if properly cleared and cultivated, 
, would, in my opinion, be equal infalubrity, 
ajjd fuperior in produdlions, to any of th^ 
C3 Weft 
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Weft India iflands.-— In coming in from 
the fea in the dry feafon few profpeds can 
exceed the entrance into Sierra-Leone river. 
Before you is the high land of . Sierra^ 
Leone riling froiii the Cape with the moft 
tippslrent gentle afcent. Perpetual verdure 
reigns over the whole extent, and the va^ 
negated f&liag?" of the different trees, with 
the fhades caufed by the projeding hjlls 
and unequal fummits, add greatly to th? 
, beauty of the fcene. 

The flopes of the lefler hills have the ap- 
pearance of a high degree of cultivation, arifing 
from the trads of land, which had been 
cultivated for two or three preceding ye^rs, 
, but were now covered with thick underwood 
and rank weeds, that, at a diftance, give it the ^ 
appearance of pafture or pjeafure grounds; 
. particuliarly as large fingle trees, for which 
the natives have a veneration, are left 
ftanding in different places, while the 

newly 
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ii0wly cleared ground has the appearance 
of ftubt)le or ploughed land* 

Between the two capes, which are diftinr 
^uifhed by their proje<aion ijit:o the fea, and 
by fome remarkable trees, is a fine femi- 
circular bay, with a white fandy beach, ' 
edged vvith sj beautiful grove of palms.— 
To the right is a diftant view of the Bana^ 
na's ifle, and on the left is the BuUam 
fliore, fkirted with a white fandy beach, 
and decorated with oliimps of palms and 
lofty trees. Several red cUfs- are alfo dif- 
^overed which ferve to break the line of 
uniformitys while, higher up the river, as 
far as the eye can reach, the trees feem to 
float upon the waving furface of the water; 
or, to a lively imagination, may appear like 
a fleet of fliips. 

The natives at and about Sierra-Leone 

are not remarkable for their induftry pr 

their honeftyj they cultivate little more 

rice than is neceflary for their own con- 

C 4 fumption 
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fumption from fcafon to feafon 5 and^ (hould 
a crop fail, they are frecjuently reduced tq 
jgreat diftrefe. Immoderately fon4 of licjuor 
they- part with every thing they are poffeflcd 
of to acquire itj and when thofe means faij 
they purfue the farne which idle drunkards 
do in every part ' of the world, rob and 
plunder their neighbours^ for few apply 
themfelves to trade. 

Froqi Cape Sierra-Leone to Falfe C^pe 
is fouth two leagues; from thence to the 
pleafant ifland of Banana's is fouth fix 
leagues; you then enter the great bay of 
Sherbro', which is fprmed by Cape Shelling 
and Cape St. Anp. Several large rivers empty 
themfelves into this bay, which are marked 
in the chart, and which are places of great 
trade for flaves, camwood, and rice. The 
natives throughout Sherbro', as well as ii\ 
the iflands, are called Bullams, and are^iur 
duftriousin trade and agriculture; and par-? 
ticularly famous for a manufactory of mat-? 
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ting, extremely beautiful, and made of 
(lained grafs* 

The Turtle iflands are fituatcd on the 
fouth fide^ and the Plantains on the north 
fide of this bay, and were formerly the rc-^ 
fidence of eminent white and nativ6 traders* 
Having conduced you fo far I (hall clofc 
this long epiftle, 

And am. 

With the utmoft efteem, 
yours, &c. &c. 
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Sierra-Xicone, June to, 1786. 

I>EAK. SXR^ 

In my laft I gave you a defcriptlon of the 
fea coaft of this country, pointing out to 
you the names of the different nations who 
inhabit it; I (hall in this defcribe to you 
the climate and feafons. 

Cape St, Ann lies in latitude 7^ 12' north; 
Cape Sierra-Leone In 8*" 12'' north; the 
Ifles de Lofs in 9^ 20"; and the river Rio- 
Boonas 10^ 21', and about i^ degrees or 
48 minutes difference in time to the weft- 
ward of London. — An abftraft from my 
journal for the years 1785 and 1786 will, I 
conceive, give you a more complete idea of 

the 
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the feafoas and tepperature of the clime 
than I could othqrvvife convey* 

January.''^ About the middle of this 
pionth we had three or four days rainy 
weather, blowing hard frpni the fouth-Ty^ft, 
with thi^nder and lightning. — The reft of 
the month moderate and variable, land fu^4 
fea breezes, with pleafant \freather j thf^q^c^ 
pieter in the (hade 5 morning 75% noon 85% 
evening So"*, but exppfcd to the meridiai^ 
fun from 90° to 100. 

F^^r//^/5^.*~Tolerable pleafant weathef 
the whole of this month, with almoft 
conftant and regular fea and land breezes; 
the latter compiencing ^bout three in the 
piorniqg and ending about ten, or fliiftin£ 
round to the north- weft, Which in the cpurfe 
of the day vepred to the weft or fouth-weft. 
At this feafon the evenings and morniogs 
are extremely pleafant^ but it is very pfi- 
wholeConie to be out lonj; after the fun is 
fet or before it has rifen, the dews toeing 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly copious and penetrating^ The 
thermometer generally at the fame height as 
in the laA month. 

March. — The firft of this month it rained 
very hard, with light foutherly and variable 
winds } the two following days had a ftrong 
land wind and thiclc fog, attended with a 
dry (harp air. It continued heavy weather 
from the horizon about 20° upwards^ and 
clear and bright in the zenith the remainder 
of the month, with moderate land and fea 
breezes from north-weft to weft and fouth- 
weft J thermometer during the day in the 
fliade from So"* to 90*'* 

^r//.— Some rain about the middle of 
this month, with clofe cloudy weather and 
foutherly wind^ the middle and latter parts 
clear and pleafantj the mornings generally 
calm, or light airs from the north-weft, 
which veered to the weft or fouth-weft in 
the evenings thermometer in the fhade from ' 
i8o° to 86% 
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May. — Heavy rain the firft three nights 
of this months all the remainder fair and 
clear, with regular fea breezes from north- 
weft to fouth-weft every day. Clofe ia 
fhore, and in the little bays light airs arc 
felt off the land from midiiigbt till nine ot 
ten next morning. Thermometer, in the 
fhade as before, expofed 95^ to.ioo^ 

yune. — The beginning of this month fair 
and pleafant weather ; about the 8 th it 
began to blow and rain from the north-, 
ward; on the 13th had the firft tornado; 
the remainder of the month frequent and 
heavy rain and foutherly wind from fouth- 
eaft to fouth-weft. The air raw, moift, and 
cold ; the thermometer frequently falling to 
72*^, and on the fun's breaking out rifing' 
to 8 j*" and 90^ 

yuly. — During the whole of this month 
frequent and heavy rain, thunder and light- 
ning, and violent tornados ; the wind vari- 
able^ 



able, but chiefly from the northward; fre- 
qiifently blowing hard foi ivfo or three days 
tbiethet from the north- wefl. Thermo^ 
meter variable as in lail nipnth* 

^ugu/l. "^Much rain, biit chiefly frofri 
dvefting tiH morning, with ftrong fouthcfly 
t^ihds all this ftiohth, and dark difagreeabld 
weather. Thehndmctef generally bign, 
from 80^ to 96^ 

September. — Frequent mowers, but little 
heavy rain during this month. In the firft 
part the wind was light and variable, with 
frequent calms, clofe, hot, fultry weather^ 
and much thunder and lightning. 'I'her- 
monieter high as in Auguft.— Towards the 
middle and latter part had generally mode- 
fate land and fca breezes; and from the 
18th had at leaft one tornado every twenty- 
ibur hours, which are always attended witb 
violent gufts of wind, tfiiunder, lightning, 
and excciiive rain j but which greatly purify 

the 
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<he dr. Thermometer from 80* to 85* 
and 90°. * 

OBoben—'BTom the iff to tlic roth of 
thisi month light variable winds all rduh<l 
tlie com pals, witH frequent caFms^ thunder ' 
sWd lightning, and very tlofe fultfy ^athfe^^ 
tfi6 clouds lowering very near the eartfiy and 
fhe weight 6f the atmofpherc fenfibly a^ 
fcding both the mind and body of th6 
Europeans and natives.^— From the lothtd 
the 21ft had a heavy t<)rnafdo every dayi 
with ftrong land winds in; the mornmgi 
from the E. S. E. to E^ N; E. whicb; to-^ 
wards ten o^lock, veered to ihe north ind 
north-\s^eft, and about noon ta the weft 
ind fouth-weft. The reft of the mdnth 
had variable land and fea breezes, with 
frequcuit rain in the night, attended with' 
thunder and lightning, and in general very ^ 
hot, the therriiometer feldpra falling below 
So*" even iii the night. 

November. 
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November. — Early in this month tli6 
fmokes began» which are noifome exhala- 
tions attrafted from the earth by the power- 
ful heat of the fun, and have the appearance 
of the fleam arifing from^ large breweries, 
covering the whole face of Nature: the 
weather at the fame time is extremely hot^ 
fultry, dofe, and opprefiive ; and caufes fuch 
an extreme lailitude, debility, and violent 
perfpiration, that the whole body feels, as it 
were, diiTolving. — This is the moft fickly 
feafon of the yearj and even the natives 
themfelves are not exempt from its baneful 
influence* Fires and bark are the beft pre- 
fervatives.-— Strong land winds are frequent 
during the fmpkes. — ^Towards the latter end 
of the month we had moderate and variable 
land and fea breezes, with hazy weather, 
frequent thunder and lightning, and an 
iappearance of fqualls or tornados from every 
quarter of the compafs* We had only three 

tornados 
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tomadte th^ mpf>th, but one fo late as the 
^h, vyhich is rather uacommoiw 

^e^femAer.-^Till the loth th^c weather 
continued as in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding nionth} from the loth to the 1 8th 
Ml almoft xx)ntinu€d gale from the north- 
eaft, and the fog or fmoke fo thick as to be 
toteiJy impenetrable to the fbn's meridian 
t3iy9p During thif period the air,, raw, moift> 
aiKi cold, is atteinded with the moft perni- 
cious efiefts on the human body, totally 
checking the perfpiration, and caufing a dry 
a^d cbapt hard ikin^ and occafions alfo 
colds, fevers, and agnes.--^The birds and 
beafts ie$m to droop under its influence; 
IK> melody is heard in the woods, even the 
dove is filent: it has the fame efFedl on the 
earth as the froft in Europe, and caufes all 
kind of wQod«^ to ihrink in a moft aftonifl> 
iiig manner. The thermometer fcldom 
rifing above 75°.— Thefe winds are by fome 
writers called baramatam, and arc frequent 
D along 
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along the African coaft from December tor 
March, but generally without the fog. The 
rerbaindcr of the month had little wind,, 
chiefly from the north and north- weft, with 
haiy and very hot weather; the thermome- 
ter in the (hade at noon about 85% expofed 
to the fun frotii 1050 to iio. 

The diftindlion of feafons here is between 
the rains and drysy and I think the moll 
natural divifion of them coippared with 
our own is as follows: December ^ January ^ 
Fehruaryy March, Jprily May, the fpring- 
and fummef, or dry feafon: June^ July, 
Augujl, September y OSlober, Nxwmber, the 
winter ^nd autun^n, or rains and tornado 
feafon. The tornados generally begin early 
in June, and continue till the middle or 
latter end of July: they commence again 
about the middle or beginning of Oftober, 
and continue till the latter end of Noveta- 
ber. A remarkable circumfttnce attending 
them is, that they always happen at or 

about 
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about the time of high or low water j from 
which it perhaps may appear they are in-^ 
fluenced by the fame powers that caufe the 
flux and reflux of the fea. 

From the foregoing account you will 
naturally conceive a very unfavourable idea 
of the climate J but the rains this year have 
been much more fevere and longer than 
they generally are; neither have the cjry 
months been fo invariably fine as they com- 
monly are.— I muft alfo obferve that my 
refidence, where I made my remarks, was at 
Sierra-Leone, and where the rains are al- 
ways more fevere than they are any where 
along the coJft:,. occafioned by the high 
- wood-crown*d mountains; and though we 
havci from the fanje caufe frequent (bowers 
in the dry feafon, they are feldom felt from 
December to March, or April, a league from 
the coafl:. 
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Ster»t«Leott^) July 19, i 7 96^ 

1 HOPE you have received my former let- 
ters, in which I endeavoured to give you 
fuch a geographical and meteorological ac- 
count of this country as my obfervations^ 
furnifticd; I fhall now proceed to defcribe 
the appearance of the country and its natu- 
ral hiftory. ^ 

The fea coaft, except the peninfuia of 
Sierra-Leone, which is very l^igh and moun- 
tainous, is generally a low fwamp covered 
with very lofty ftraight mangroves, and in- 
terfered with innumerable little creeks^ 
As you approach the habitable and culti- 
vated 
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-vated part of the country, yoa fiind a boggy 
flain covered with a thin iward, on whidi 
grow a few ^Ir^gling ftunted trees of the 
•ebony kind, without any £ort of under- 
wood Thefc plains are overflowed by the 
fca twice a year, at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, and depofit a mud from vrhich 
the natives extrai^ fait by a fimple proce(s. 
When the cruft of mud left by the inunda- 
tion is fufficiently hardened by the fun'$ 
heat, they colledt it together i it is then dif- 
folved in water in large earthen pots ; when 
the water is fufficiently faturated widi fait 
it is boited in fhallow brafs pan$, and yields 
an excellent fait, which, although not fa 
white as that procured from fea water only, 
by the fame method of boiling, is preferred 
to it by the natives. Where their fait plains 
are extenfive they employ their flaves, dur- 
ing the dry weather, in colleding the mud, 
leaving a few old ones to boil it during the 
rainy feafon, 

D3 The 
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The foil varies according to the fituatbn. 
In the level grounds it is a flrong loam or 
ftifFcIay; towarrf^ the uplands it is genei^ally 
ftony, but every where exceedingly fertile. 
A faponaceous white earth is found iv\ fevcj- 
ral parts of the country, which is of fo very 
undious a nature that the natives frequently 
eat it with their rice, as it diflblves like but- 
ters they ajfo ufe i? to white- waih their 
houfes. 

The face of the country, even where it 
is cultivated, appears woody from letting jt 
lie fallow fix years out of feven; yet, in the 
interior parts, and in fome places nes^r the 
fea, there are very extenfive Savannahs, 
where the grafs, known in the Weft Indies 
by the name of Guinea Grafs, grows to an 
amazing height ; and feeds and conceals vaft 
numbers of deqr, bqfFaloes, and elephants. 
The fame grafs is ufed by the natives to 
thatch their houfes ; and at the latter end of 

thq 
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the dry feafon is generally fet on fire, aijid 
when on fire burns with irrefiftible fury. 

No country produces more variety of ex- 
cellent and beautiful timber fit for evei^y 
purpofcj but few, if any, bear the leaft zffi^ 
•qity or refemblancc to the woods of Europe. 

The qamwodd tree is fo very plentiful in ^ 
the interior country about the fources cf 
the rivers, that I am informed the natives 
frequently burn it for firo-wood. And the 
tree which produfces th^ gum copal grows 
in great abundance upon the. heights of 
Sierrar-Leone^ 

The palm tree, which furniflies the natives 
with both wine and oil, flourifhes here in 
great plenty- and perfedion.. The woods 
and mountains, as well as the favannahs, 
are well ftpred with wild beads and gam<^ 
Lions are (aid to te on the heights of 
Sierra-Leone i but I never yet faw any my^ 
felf, nor have any perfons upon whofc vcra-f 
city I could depend; but they halre leopards 
w ^4 in 
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in dband^Qco^ equally fierce aod rapacioiis 
as the lioo. When prcflcd by hunger in' 
the rainy fcafen, they haunt the towns and 
villages in the n^ht, particularly towards 
-db^ diiik of the evening, and •frequently 
mrry oiFinen as well as animals. If a leo- 
pard is fuccc&ful in carrying off his prey 
widifttiurbed the firft nighty he is fure to 
make an attempt the fucceeding one; they 
^e then prepared for him, and he ieldonft 
efeapes. — They have likewife elephants^ 
buffaloes, wild hogs amazingly fierce and 
large, deer x>{ various kinds, fome very large 
and beautiful, others fmall like youdg ante^ 
lopes (the ik(h of all is very dry eating, 
and never fat): there are mu4k cats, and a 
great variety of other animals, which the 
Jiatives ufe for food; and monkics of fo 
many cafts ai^d fpecies that it would req;uiFe 
a volume to defcribe them; but ther^ is ont^ 
peculiarity attends them all, wbk^h is, when 
eau^ and kept only a few days k a hdafe 

or 
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f)f fljip^ find tfeen tamed kofe, they ncfct 
ratmrn Co ithe woods ; for it is Md their old 
, ^SQUnpanioDS Woidd tear them lo pi^e^. Ih'* 
d^icd I .have frequently feco the wild mom-r 
icies <shalc tho£b that had heen jodI/ a £^yii^ 
days caught^ oijU: of the ikirt« of the vmod^ 
when they were fearching for fcod. 

The Japan zees, or Chimp^azoes, are al6 
natives of tbi? cx>antry ^ and* when cangh* 
young, becoqie veiy tai»e and familiar; e^- 
trcnacly fond of clinging to thc^ they Jjk^, 
and very fenfiblc of good or ill treatraea!«u 
I have now a young one in my pofleflion, 
who very readily comes when called by his 
name; but if I pufti hingi from me, or 
ftrike him, or ^ven do not regard his ad^ 
vances by ihewing him encouragenient, he 
turns fuUen and fulkyj will not take the 
leaft notice if cfiUed, or take any thing 
from me, till I put him into good hu« 
mour.— Their appearance, when they fit, 
greatly refembles that of an old negro, ex*? 

cept 
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c6pt thrt the hair on their heads is (Iraight 
and hlack like an Indian's ; but their form 
is fo amply defcribed in Brooke's Natural 
Hiftory, that I muft refer you to it : how- 
ever, a few other circumftances related of 
them may not be unentertaining — They 
generally take up their abode near fome de- 
ferted town, where the papau tree grows in 
great abundance, of which they are very 
fond ; and build huts nearly in the form the 
natives build their houfes, which they cover 
with leaves ; but this is only for the female 
and young to lie in ; the male always lies 
» on the outfide. — If one of them is (hot the 
reft immediately purfue the deftroyer of 
their friend; and the only nieans to efcape , 
their vengeance is to part with your gun, 
which they diredly feize upon with all the 
rage imaginable, tear it to pieces, and give 
over the purfuit. 

Camelions, and great variety of lizards 
and fnakes, abound in this country: fome 

of 
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of the latter are extremely beautiful, but 
almoft all of them dangerous. I faw a boy 
upon the ifland of Banana's, who was bit 
by a fmall black fnake, about four or five 
feet long, as he was tending the goats and 
(heep, who died within two hours after re- 
ceiving the wound, I examined it immedi- 
ately after the boy was dead, but could dif- 
cern nothing more than two little punftures 
juft above the inftep, but not the leaft ap- 
pearance of inflariimatlon. I opened a vein 
in each arm, but no blood ran from the 
wounds, although the body remaine4 as 
fupple as when living for feveral hours. 

The moft remarkable fnakes are the tennei 
for hs fize, and the Jinyacki-amoofong for its 
pernicious quality .'-^The tennei y when full 
grown, is from fifteen to twenty feet long, 
and about three feet round: the colour of 
the back dark grey; the belly fomethlng 
lighter and fpotted. It not only feizes upon 
gnd deivours goats, flxeep, and hogs, but 

the 
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the wild ammajs^ fuch as leopards^ t)^crs; 
and deer, are equally their prey where they 
come withtfl their readi. The natives even 
aflert that they are io large in the fayaa-- 
oahs, in the intenor country, that they will 
fwaliow a ba£Bo; though they are M so 
time Ibrmidablfi to man, except they (hould 
£Qd him afleep.— The manner in which 
they take their prey is, by grft feizing the 
anin^ with their mouth, and as their teeth 
are turned inwards, like hooks, the more it 
ilruggles, the fader it is held s they then 
throw their tails two or three times round 
the body of their vidlim, and, by a iuddea 
contraiSion, t^-eak eveiy bone. This, as the 
tail will not cover the whde carcaie, is per** 
Ibrmed by two or three operations : after 
;which they make a circuit of at leaft half a 
mile round to fee that no enemy is near, 
l^rticularly ants, who are the mod formida* 
ble to them; for, as they are perfedly in^ 
adivc after having gorged their prey, if the 

ants 
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ants find Aei« in that fituation, they foonr 
difpatch them by entering their mouth, eare, 
and nofe: but, if the coaft is clear,, they 
then proceed to drefs theiie prey, (if I may 
be aHowed the exprefSon,) hj bcfmearing 
the whole carcafe with an unftbiw kind of 
feliva 5 and at the fame time by licking it 
into an oblong fhape : after which they take 
the head into their mouth, and fuck Ae 
whole gradually into their ftomach without 
the leaft maftication. When this is finifhed- 
the animal becomes as lifelefs as a log, and 
remains fo till the whole is dlgefted ; which/ 
if the prey be large, takes three or four 
days; during which time it is eafily killed*-— ' 
I have known an inftance of one beings 
killed a few hours after he had fwal- 
lowed a large goat with kid, which was 
taken out whole and entire, except the 
bones being broken, which appeared as 
if they had gone through a mill. — They 
generally frequent the favannahs and fkirt^ 

of 
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of towns; and arc frequently feen rearing 
. their heads above the grafs, which grows ten 
feet high, looking round fdr prey. — The na- 
tives efteem their flefh a great delicacy. 

The Jm^acki-^ammfong is a very fmall 
fnakoj feldoni exceeding a foot long, and 
about the thicknefs of a man s little finger; 
of a pale green colour, and black fpots. — 
This deftrudive little creature is poflefled of 
Ac power of ejeSing a very fubtile vapour 
into the eyes of any animal that approaches 
it within the diftance of two or three feet^ 
which inftantly occafions incurable blind- 
nefs, and, for eight or ten days, caufes 
extreme pain. I have feen fcveral people 
who have fufFered from them. But the 
moft formidable and dcftrudive enemy of man^ 
and beaft is the ant. Thefe creatures burft 
forth from their nefts in innumerable my- 
riads: nothing can withftand their ravages, 
or turn them from their paths, but very 
large fires or deep water. 

Frequent 
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Frequent inftanccs are known ; of their 
cxtinguifhing fire made to flop their pro- 
grefs, by their numbers, and forming bridges, 
made by the Sacrifice of themfelves, to cro6 
fhallow waters which have impeded their 
route. They frequently oblige the natives 
to defert their habitations, and deftroy every 
thing upon the face of the earth, and under 
the^earth, to a confiderable depth. In fliorti 
D«hing efcapes or.can withftand their all- 
devouring rage but metals. 

The different fpecies of them are innu- 
merable, from an inch in length to be 
fcarcely difccrnible by the naked eye. 

Many kinds burrow in the ground.; fome 
credt their habitations of clay, in a conical 
form, upon the furfacej and others build 
upon the branches and trunks of trees. 

The termite, or white ant, called by the 
natives bugabug^ is amply and accurately dc- 
fcribed by Mr. Smeathman. 

There 
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I'faere i$ otfiy one kind that I ever obfervcd 
« %, ami titot oftly for a fi>ort time— tb^y • 
are a* red atft^ aind geisei^afUj fwarcts toM^ards 
Ai^mngaAd^k&r^mtnu Tlacydo!X>tflyiar»' 
and'fhed tiieir wings as. ib6r» as* they aKgfat*. 
' Wild gccfe and ducks, of various kinds, 
Guitiea hen^, phea^uits, quails^ curlues>. 
plovers, fhipes, parrots, and grcfaf variety of 
doves and fwgeonsj arc found *» the woddtf 
and on the banks of mcny befides im' 
infinite aflemblage of other bird$, ehieftf 
of beautiful plumage, and vfhofe notes vie 
with the feathered fongfters of Europe. 

Their domeftic anknals^ are cattle, (keep, 
goats, and fmall poultry.— Turkies^ geefe, 
and Mufcovy and common ducks, would 
thrive Here extremely well, and foon ftock 
the country, would the natives be at tH^ 
trouble to rear them* And it is not a little 
furprifing that the Guinea fowls, ,which are 
real natives of the country, and are fboh 
domefticated, fliould be negledled by themj 

for 
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for it is never feen tame but in pofTeflion of 
the Whites, or of thofe who adopt their, 
manners. 

The feas, rivers, and creeks, abound in 
great variety of moft ejccellent fifli. The 
manatii^ or fea cow, is frequently taken ia 
the rivers ; they have alfo three kinds of 
frefh- water, and three of fea- turtle; be- 
fides; feveral kinds of land tortoifes, and great 
abundance of excellent oyfters,. which^grow 
upon rocks, mud banks, and on the roots 
of mangroves ; and are denominated mud, 
rock, or mangrove oyfters, from the place 
in which they are taken. They all are formed 
in bunches, and not fingle as ours. 

Prawns, fhrimps, and crayfiiOi, are in 
great plenty and perfe<Sion 3 and feveral 
others, which ferve the natives for food, but 
are unknown in England. 

Great numbers of alligators are bred in 
the creeks and rivers, which frequently carry 
off fmall cattle, and fometimes the perfons 

E of 
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of the natives ; yet fuch is their fuperftitioiTy 
that^ when a circumftance of that kind hap- 
pens, they attribute it to witchcraft^ atid are 
§0 infatuated^ that they will not be at the 
pains to rnclofe thofe parts of the rivers^ 
where their women and children are conti-^ 
nually waflung, and from whence they arc 
frequently taken. — There are alfo vaft num- 
bers of large {harks in the mouths of 
the rivers, wWch alnaoft inftantly feize 
upon any thing that falls overboard. This* 
circumftance renders bathing, even in ihoal 
water, extremely dangerous. Yet even 
fliarks and alligators, voracious as they are 
fuppofed to be, are harmlefs where they 
have not been ufed to prey upon animals. 

In the river "GallienaSy where alligators 
abound as much as they arc faid to do in 
the Nile, they were never known to touch 
any bodyj though the natives were fre- 
quently fwimming in the river, till a flave fhip 
blew up off the mouth of the river a few- 
years 
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years ago. And at the Turtle iflandsj^ iti 
the bay of SheirfaroV ah inftahce was never 
known of a fhark attacking any per- 
iod, although their children are playing in 
the water all day longi This the natives 
account for by being particularly careful to 
bury their dead, and their ofFal^, at fuch a 
diftance from the fca-fide that the fhark$ 
cannot even fmell them* 

The gall of the alligator is reckoned the 
moft deadly poifon, and in this the natives 
dip their poifoned arrows. When an alli- 
gator is killed, the perfon who deftroys it 
is obliged to have two witnefles to prove he 
emptied the gall in their prefence. 

No gold is found in this country: thd 
little the women wear, as ornaments, is 
brought from a very great diftance in the 
interior parts of the country, and is found 
in lumps waftied down by the rains from 
the mountains* Neither have they any pre* 
cious ftones that J have yet heard ofj but 

E 2 that 
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that perhaps may be owing to their igno* 
ranee of them in their native ftate. 

The loadftone is found in the high lands 
of Sierra- Leone 5 and, from the appearance 
of fome of the mountains, it is highly pro- 
bable they may contain mines. 

In the interior country, fouth of Sierra- 
Leone, they have a white iron, very mal- 
liable, of which they make kiiives and 
fabres 3 and efteem it preferable to European 
iron for every thing but edge tools* How 
they fmelt and refine it from the ore, I 
never could learn. 

The beft indigo in the world, if we 
may judge from the deep indelible blues 
the natives give their cloths, grows wild 
in every part of the country: and the Portu- 
' guefe, when fettled here, had large indi- 
go works in feveral places,, the ruins of 
which are ftill remaining- They have alfo 
the art of dying fcarlet and black in the 
moft cfFeftual manner. 

Cotton 
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Cotton is cultivated by the natives, but 
in no greater quantity than they can ma- 
nufadure themfelves; but, as it is an article 
that requires little trouble in the cultiva- 
tion, I have endeavoured, by encouragement, 
to induce them to propagate it to fuch an ex- 
tent as to bq^cotxie ai> article, of European 
trafHc, There are feveral kinds of it whkh 
ijiaterially difFer, not only in quality but 
colour: particularly three yqds— one per- 
fedly white, one of a tawny or Nanl^een 
colour, and one of a pale red, or pink colour. 

Sugar canes are a native plant, and grow 
wild to a fize beyond any I ever faw in the 
Weft Indies; they alfo have fome tobac- 
co, which is not efteemed, owing perhaps 
to their want of knowledge in the cultiva-i 
tion. Rice is the chief and ft'aple produce 
of the country, and conftitutes their princi^ 
pal and almoft only food: indeed fuch is 
their fondnefs for it, that the black failors, 
who, from their fituation, arc fometimes 
E 3 conftrained 
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conft rained to fubfift ? few days upon fait 
beef and bifcuit, never fail to complain that 
they have been fo many days without food. 
Their method of cultivation, though at- 
tended with confiderable trouble, as they 
pever cultivate the fame ground more thaa 
once in feven -years, is performed ia ^ 
very aukward and flovenly manner. After 
felcAing ^ piece fit for their purpofe^ 
they cut down the trees and buflies, 
which when dry they fet fire to and burn, 
the aftjes ferying for manure. The Urge 
old trees are always left Handing, fo alfo 
are the ftumps of the fallen ones i and the 
trunks and large branches, unconfumed by 
the fire, arc fufFered to remain as they fell, 
This is all the preparation they give the 
gfound. — The firft new moon after the 
rains are well fet in, which here is the 
latter end of July, or beginning of Auguft, 
they fow their rice; after it is fown they 
flightly hoe it, jijft fufficiently to cover the 

grain; 
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grain : when it is about ten or twelve inches 
hi^h they weed it, and in about eight 
weeks it is fit to reap. This is performed 
by cutting off die ears with a knife, and 
making it into fmall (heaves which they 
ftick upon the branches of the fallen tree^, 
till the weather is perfectly dry ^ they then 
ftack it exadly as we do our corn. When 
wanted for ufe they ftrip off the grain by 
hand, and boil it a little in water; it iS after- 
wards well dried, and the hiSflc b6at off iii 
a large wooden mortar; and, where pains 
are taken with it, it is equally as white as 
Carolina rice, and every way preferable as 
ah article of food. The whole manage-. 
%ent of the procefs, after the rice is cut, is 
performed by the Women. The fides 6£ 
hills are generally preferred for their rroe 
plantaitions : and I have obferved thai the 
rice which grows on elevated or floping 
fituations, tl'iough fmaller grain, is much 
fleeter, and more nutritive, thail thfe pro- 
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duce of low, moift, or level grounds, where 
the water lies longer on it; for, in Carolina 
and the Eaft Indies, they overflow their rice 
grounds. This method indeed is 4)ot un- 
known in this country J for, to the north- 
ward, about the Riopongeos, they have throe 
rice harvefts in the yearj one crop from the 
bills, and two from the plains which they 
overflow. 

To fave labour, which the natives ftudi- 
oufly avoid as much as poflible, they plant 
their cafladji, or manioc, amongft the rice 
after they have weeded it: it remains about 
four months in the grpund, and is then fit for 
life. The young roots are very good eating 
(dth^r roafl:ed or boiled, aqd are next to 
yams as ^ fubiliti^te for potatoes. The 
Abbp^ayflal, in his hiftory of the Euro^ 
pean fettlenaents in the Weft Indies, fays 
the manioc is twenty months in th? ground 
|)efore it attains perfediion; and that it is a 
jftrong ppifppi before i% has undergone the 

preparatioi^ 
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preparation neceflary to make it into bread i' 
but this is by no means the cafe with the 
African manioc, as it is eaten raw with as 
much fafety as roafted or boiled. Indeed the 
children are very fond of it raw, as it is very 
fweet when young. Whether the Abbe 
gives us his account of the Weft Indian 
manoic from hear-fay or experience I know 
not; but what he advances as the caufe of 
the black colour of the natives of Africa is 
utterly without fbundatiom 

Rice, as I before obferved, is the princi- 
pal food of the natives, although they have 
cafTada, yams, eddies, fweet potatoes, and 
great variety of other roots and vegetables 
unknown in Eurppej particularly two kinds, 
which grow upon large trees; one very much 
irefembles a fweet potatoe in form and tafte, 
the other eats fomething like a bean, and 
has nearly tjie fame fhape, except only one 
of the kind grows in a pod, which is mucl;t 
larger (h^n the cpmoioQ bean, and rounder* 

The 
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^hc MolJago, or African chick-weed, 'iebich 
produces d fmall bean, grows in fach quAn^ 
tides, that, during the rains, or after a flood 
in the country, the fhores are covered with 
them; and vaft bodies, of feveral acres lA 
extent, are feen floating Many leagued out 
at fea; and thefe alfo ferv6 the nafrves fdt 
food in times of fcardty. — ^Indian corn and 
millet both thrive extremely well, but arc 
little cultivated. 

The Malagato pepper^ or grain of Psfra^ 
dife, is found in the woods ; but it is not fo 
pungent as thit which is purchafed from 
the natives at Baffa and the places adjacent. 
The bird and pod pepper k cultivated in great 
plenty and perfedtton 5 and there are feveral 
kfnds^ of aromatic fruits, which are exce!.^ 
lent fobftitutes in culinary ufes for the 
fjSStes of thie Eaft, 

Moft of the tropical fruits known in 
the Weft Indies abound here in the great- 
eft pcrfedHonj particularly pine -apples, 

oranges^ 
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oranges, and limes ; which are in feafbn, 
but not in the fame degree of plenty, alll 
the year round. Guavas, tamarinds, aca- 
jous, or, as the Englifti call them, cafhews, 
and cocoa-nuts, h^ve been planted by Eurti- 
pcans, and thrive aifiazingly. The wild 
fig-tree grows to the fisje of an oak; but the 
fruit is fmall, and generally dcftroyed by the 
ants. Nothing can exceed the luxuriancy 
of the wild vines, which bfcar amazing 
quantities of grapes, beautiful to the eye, 
but of an acrid tafte. If cultivated, how- 
ever, they would, no doubt, be equal to 
thofc of Europe. Several kinds of plumy 
afid other fruits, cooling and grateful, are 
found in the woods, which are unknown 
cither in Europe or the Weft Indies. 

But the principal fruit, in theeftimation of 
the natives, is the cola'. Both the tree and 
fruit in external appearance very much 
refemble the walnut. The fruit grows irf , 
large clutters^ which contain fix or eight 

colas. 
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colis. On the outlide it is covereid with a 
thick tough rind^ and a thinner white rind 
on the infide : when this is taken off it di- 
vides into two parts, and is either of a 
purple colour or white 5 but the former is 
generally preferred. Its tafte refcmbles the 
Peruvian bark, and its virtues are faid to be 
the fame, Thofe who can procure it chew 
it at all times and at all feafons. It is pre- 
jfented to guefts at their arrival and depar- 
ture — fent in complimentary prefents to 
Chiefs — is a coniiderable article of inland 
trade, as well as with the Portuguefe from 
Baflbu', and frequently made the token ctf 
peace or war. -^ It grows in the greatcft 
plenty and perfedion in the river Scarcies 
and on the Bqllam ihore, oppofite to Sierra^ 
Leone. 

Caftor nuts and many others, which pro-, 
duce oil, grow fpontaneoufly almoft every 
where i and the leaves of the caftor are a 

moft 
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moft excellent application in fwellings tod 
bruifes. 

Water is the only beverage the natives 
drink at their meals 5 nor have they yet 
found the means of intoxicating themfelves 
with any thing of their own produce, but 
palm wine. 

The natives, however, of the Riopongeo^ 
are to be excepted; who make a ftrong 
heady beer from a root called ningee. It is 
extremely bitter, not much unlike the beer 
made in RufSa and Norway. The plant is 
cultivated, and feems to partake of thQ. 
nature of the afbeftos, in not being altered or 
confumed by the aftion of fire. — ^The root, 
which is the only part ufcful, grows to the 
fize of a man's leg, and three or four feet 
long* The preparation of it for brewing is 
as follows — They dig a fquare hole in the 
ground; and firft place a layer of dry man- 
grove-wood cleared of its bark, then a layer 
of the root, which has been previoufly well 

wafhed 
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warned and dried ; and fo proceed till the 
place is full, which they cover over very 
clofe with fods, leaving only a fmall aper- 
ture at the bottom for the air and fire. 
When it is fufficiently burnt, which is 
known by the wood's being entirely con- 
fumed, they carefully remove the fods from 
the top, to prefcrve the.afties which they 
make ufe of, and the root is taken out, and 
again well waflicd and dried. — When 
wanted for ufe it is pounded with a heavy 
wooden mallet, and fteeped in water rill 
its virtues are extra<aed. The water is 
th^n boiled, and afterwards put into earthen 
pots to ferment. When the fermentation 
is over it is fit to drink. — The whole pro- 
cefs^ takes up about three days. The root, 
when ravv, is (b extremely acrid as to exco- 
riate the mouth on the flighteft touch > 
except it be eaten with the aflies of a former 
burning, which is a ftrong alkalit 

The 
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The beer is a powerful diuretfc, 'and 
confidered by the natives as a fpecific in the 
veiiereal diforder. 

In fliort, my friend. Nature appears to have 
been extremely liberal, and to have poured 
forth her treafures with an^unfparing hand : 
but in moft cafes the indolence of the 
natives prevents their reaping thofe advan- 
tages, of which an induftrious nation would 
poiTefs themfelves. 

I fhall conclude with wiflaing you eve/jR 
bappinefe; - 

And am, 

Deas Sm, . . 

Yours, &c. 

V f 
-'i 
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Ur DEAR FRIEND^ 

In my laft letter, which 1 hope you re- 
ceived f^e, I endeavoured to give you an 
account of fuch p^rts of the natural hiflory 
of this country as my obfcrvation furnifticd. 
In this I (hall proceed to relate fuch parti- 
culars as I have been able to coUeA, of 
their religion, laws, government, and wars.^ 
It is hardly poffible for an European to 
form an adequate idea of the religion of the 
Pagan inhabitants of this country; for they 
have no order of priefts, nor any fixed ob- 
ject of adoration which might be termed a, 
national worfhip; every man fafhions his 
own divinities according to his fancy: and 

the 
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the imagination can fcarccly conceive the 
hionftrous, uncouth, and ridiculous figures 
they adore. " 

They acknbwiedge and prbfefs their be- 
. lief in a God, who, they fay dwells above 
them, ind niade and governs all things- If 
any circumftance of joy or diftrefs happen 
they very cooly fay God lent it them (un- 
lefs they fancy it was taufed by witchcraft);- 
but without hav'ng any idea of i'eturnin'^- 
God thanks for a benefit, or, by fubmiffion 
and prayer, of endeavouring to deprecate his 
wrath. They make offerings indeed to 
their devils and genii, who they fuppofe are 
the executive minifters of the Deity. Their 
devils, who they imagine reign paramount 
upon earth, are fmall images cf clay, often 
renewed and jnade in feme refemblance of 
a nian: thefe are placed at the foot of a tree, 
and a fmall (hed of dry leaves is conftruded 
over them: various ofFerings are made to 
them of bits of cloth, pieces of broken 
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cups^ plates^ tnugs, or glafs bottles^ brafs^ 
rings, beads, and fuch articles, but I never 
obfervcd any thing of value given to themj 
indeed v/hen they want to render their 
devil propitious to any undertaking, they 
generally provide liquor ; a very ftnall liba- 
tion is made to him, and the reft they drink 
before his altar. 

Befides thefc devils they have images of 
wood from eight to twelve inches long, 
painted black, which are their lares (houfe- 
hold gods) ; but they feem to pay very tittle 
attention to any of them, except when 
they think they ftand in need of their aflift- 
ance. 

On every accident which befalls them^ 
whether trivial or important, they make an 
offering to their genii, who they imagine 
inhabit, and have power, in the air, as the 
devils have upon earth. A brafs pan fajf- 
tened to the ftump of a tree by driving a 
country axe through it — a glafs bottle fet 

up 
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Up on the ftump of a tree — ^a broken bottle 
placed upon the ground with two or three 
be^ds in It, cx)vered with 4 bit of cloth, and 
furrounded with fton?S; — a rag laid upon 
fmall flicks and covered * witn a broken 
calabafh — aqd a long flip of cloth, generally 
white, tied to the end of a pole arid ftuck 
upright in the ground, are the offerings 
they generally make; and in the efficacy 
of which, for whatever purpofe they are 
made, they have implicit faith. To remove 
one of them, even unknowingly, is a great 
offence, and fubjefts the aggreflbr to a pa/a^ 
very or adion in their courts of law; who, if 
he b^ a poor n)an, and the offended perfbii 
be powerful, the crime is often only to be 
eypia^ted by the lofs of liberty. Such are a 
part, for it would be impoflible to defcribc 
the whole, pf . the ceremonies of a religion, 
if it may be fo teamed, in >yhich it is difficult 
to determine which is mofl: predominant, 
folly or fuperflition. * 

F2 The 
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The Mandingoes who profefs the Maho- 
metan religion, are, in outward appearance, 
ftrid followers of the precepts of the Alco- 
ran; nor could Mahomet himfclf have 
wifhed for more zealous promoters of his 
law. Fully fenfible of what importance it 
is to hapve the confcience in keeping, they 
ncgledit no m^ans of policy to fpread their 
religious dodrines — where they .are flrong 
they ufc coercive meafures; and where they 
are not in a capacity to exert thofe means, they 
ufe every art that human fubtiity can fug- 
geft. — In the villages of the tribes around 
them they eredt fchools, and teach their 
youth gratis, to read and write Arabic i 
and their miffionaries, by temporizing with 
the prevailing follies and foibles of the dif- 
tant nations which they viCii s by afluming 
tothemfelves the fandity and authority of 
the fervants of God ; by abftaining from all 
ilrong liquors i and, above all, by pretend- 
. ing to have power over every fpecies of 

witchcraft; 
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^witchcrafts and, by their trade in making 
charms, do fo infinuate themfelves into the 
confidence of the chiefs and principal peo- 
ple ; that I never vifited a town in this part 
of Africa where 1 did not find a Mandingo 
man as prime minifter, by the name of 
bookman^ without whofe advice nothing 
was tranfafted. 

The religion of Mahomet was propagated 
in this country by the Arabs and Foolahs. 
Many of the Arab priefts, or faquins travel 
not only acrofs the country from the banks 
of the Nile, byt alfo from Morocco to Abif- 
finia, and are fupported by the charity of 
the nations through which they pafs. Dur- 
ing my former rcfidence in the interior 
part of the Mandingo country, I faw feveral 
of them, and gained no little efteem from 
the natives, by the alms I beftowed upon 
thofe travelling mendicants, who never eat 
or fleep in a houfe during thci^p peregrina- 
F 3 tion. 



1 
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tipn. By means of thefe people, knd the ' 
travelling black merchants, the defeat of the 
Spahiards bdfore Gibraltar was known at 
the Riopongeos within forty days after the 
adlion* 

Gircumcifion of male children, whether 
a religious or political inftitution, is in ge- 
neral, but not univerfally pradtifed all over 
Africa : biit the circumcifion of females \ 
never yet read or heard of in any country, 
but among the.Suzees and Mandingoes; 
with them both fexes undergo the operation 
when^they arrive at the age of puberty; and 
the performance of this fingular rite on th? 
females is by cutting off the exterior point 
of the clitoris. The ceremonies attending 
it are very curious r-r— Every year during the 
dry feafon, and on the firfl appearance of a 
new moon, the girls of each town who are 
judged marriageable are collected together} 
and, in 'the night preceding the day on 
which (the ceremony takes place, are con* 
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duSed by the women of the village into 
the inmoft receffes of a wood. Grig- 
gorics, or charms, are placed at every 
avenue or path which might lead^to the 
confecratcd fpot, to warn and deter the ap- 
proach of the ignorant or defigning^ during 
their confinement, which continues one 
moon and one day. They are feen by no 
perfon but the old woman who performed 
the operation, and who brings them their 
provifions daily; fliould fhe, through fick- 
nefs, or any other caufe, be unable to at- 
tend, the perfon who is fubftituted in her 
place calls out with a loud voice as fhe ap- 
proaches, leaves the viduals at a certain 
fpot, and retires unfeeing or unfeen; for, 
thould any perfon, either through accident 
or defign, break into their retirements, death 
is the puniihment annexed. 

It is principally during their confinement 

in the wood, when the body is fubdued by 

pain, and the mind foftened by the gloomy 

. F 4 ' - ftillnefs 
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ftillnefs of every thing around them, th^t 
they are taug^h the religipus cuftoms ai>d 
(uperftitions 9f their country ^ for, till that 
period, they are not thought capable of un- 
derftanding or pra(^ifing them. — When the 
time deftined for their continuance in the 
wood is expired, which is judged fufficient 
for the healing their wounds, they are 
brought into the town in the night, where 
they are received by all the women of the 
village, young and old, quite naked: in this 
flate, and in a kind of irregular proccfilon, 
with various inftruments of nation.^ muiic, 
they parade the ftreets till break of day; and 
fliould any man be found even pteping 
during their peregrination, he would imme- 
diately fufFcr death, or pay a flave. — A pro;- 
bation of one moon fucceeds their releafe 
from the wood; during which they are every 
day conduced in proceflion, with mqfic, 
and their heads and bodies covered, to 
every pTincipal perfon's houfe in the town* 

before 
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before which they dance and fing till they 
are prefent^d with fome trifling prefent. 
At the expiratior^ of the month they are 
rejeafed from further attendance, and im- 
mediately given to the men deftined for 
their hufbands. 

How they came to adopt, or for what 
rcafon they pradifc, this very Angular rite, I 
never could learn ; but the women hold it 
in fuch veneration, that to be reproached 
with the want of it, is the moft villifying 
term they can poflibly ufej and frequent 
inftances occur of women in years fub* 
mitting to the operation, who, though born 
in other countries, yet, coming to refide 
where it was pradlifed, were expofed to the 
reproach. 

Their government and their laws ap- 
pear to have been originally of the patri- 
archal kind, where the elder of every family 

was prieft and'judge. Time, that changes 

all 
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all things, has made fome change in 
this alfo. ' 

At,prefcnt the prevailing form in thcfe 
.parts of Africa is a kind of mixed monarchy, 
cledtive, and extremely limited both in eX- 
'ternal and internal power; and very much 
^referoblcs the authority of the mayor of a 
^coiporation townin England j for the word 
"Wi^Oy which the Europeans tranflate 
M^gf only iignifies head man ; and he 
is always addreffed by the title of fafe/y or 
Jaiher. Every feparate diftrid, in the 
fan>e nation, has a feparate king, ruler, 
or chief. 

The Suzce's and Mandingocs, indeed, who 
are the moft powerful and numerous, ac- 
kijowiedge fubjeftion to the king of the 
Foolahs, whom they reprefent as a power- 
hA. prince, wliofe empire is very extenfive, 
reaching from Gambia to Cape Mount j 
ibtit the Bullams, Timaneys, and Bagoes, ac- 
knowledge no power fuperior to their own, 

Thf 
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The neceflary qualifications for any per- 
(on to afcend the throne are, a thorough 
knowledge of the local cuftoms of the 
country; to Be a good orator ; to have a 
dear underftanding, or, as they emphati- 
cally exprefs it, to have a good head; to 
be fober, to be at all times ready and 
attentive to bear the complaints and re- 
drefs the grievances of the fubjedt 5 and to 
be fufficiently pov^erful in his own flavcs 
and people, who live under his immediate 
protedion, to enforce the obfervance and 
execution of the laws. 

Except among the Mandingoes and 
Su^ees, few kings are natives of the coun- 
tries they govern. So different are their 
ideas from ours, that very few are felicitous 
of the honour, and competition is very 
feldom heard of. 

The reigning prince has the power of 
appointing a deputy, who, upon his death, 
/licceeds to all his honours and authority j 

and 
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and governs, in his name, till they eled a 
new king. — If the deputy be a man of 
power and addrefs, he often takes pofleffion 
of the property alfo of the deceafed king, 
and fccurcs it till the new king is elefted, 
who will adjudge it to the right heir. But 
it frequently happens that if the deputy is 
found equal to the ta(k of governing, he is 
either confirmed in the dignity of king, or 
continues to aft under the title of deputy aa 
long as he lives. 

The prefent ruler of Sierra-Leone, who is 
in faft only a deputy, has reigned in that ca- 
pacity for more than ten years; and hi$ 
fubjeds are fo well pleafed with his condudl 
that they wifli to make him king : but he 
appears to be perfedly (atisfied in ruling 
with a fubordinate title. — The revenue, or 
rather the emolument* of his office, arife 
from the prefents made him on every occa- 
fion where his afliftance or authority are 
wanted; and which are always propor- 
tioned 
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tioned to the ability of thp giver and the 
importance of the affair. — From a poor 
man, for inftance, a bafket of rice, a couple 
or half a dozen fowls, or a goat, would 
be accepted ; but nothing lefs than the 
value of a flave would be taken in an affair 
of confequence. 

The enfigns of authority of the kings of 
Sherbro* are an elephant's tail carried before 
them; or, if it be fent by a meiTen,- 
ger, it has the fame obedience paid to it as 
to the fign manual. But I never obferved 
any fuch tokens of royalty among- the other 
kings, except what they received from the 
whites; fuch as a filver-headed cane, or a 
gold-laced hat. 

- Though the executive power and final 
decifion of all caufes is vcfted in the king, 
yet every head, or principal 'man of a 
village, thinks himfelf fole lord within Tiis 
own town. Neither can the king com- 
mand, but only intreat, except in matters 

which 
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Which have been debated and determined 
upon in full council. For inftance, I 
lyanted fome wood^ at a diftance from my 
reiidence> and fent people to cut it, the 
hpad mjin of the diftridt prevented them j 
I complained to the king; his anfwer 
(which I found to be true) was, he would 
fend to the man to defire him to let my 
people cut the wood -, but that the place 
belonged to him, and he had no, authority 
to compel him. 

The family of a deceafed king, or head 
man, lay no claim to fuperiority Over, their 
countrymen from their office, but fill that 
ftation only in which their wealth or con- 
nexions place them -, and it very often 
liapp(5ns that the fon of a deceafed chief, 
g few 4ays after his father's death, is np* 
ccffitated to hire himfelf as a gremeta, or 
f^^ilor, to a^i European trader, for fubfiftance. 

Prefent pofleffion is th.e only tenure they 
g]yipyjf o| ifi, the occupying of lands. If a 

man 
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man quks his fituation, apotbeir' mffg mr 
mediately take poSk^o^^^ pcovi4cd hie ik a 
Bative i for they are extrenacljj tqn^oiq^ qf 
their rights, a^d will not (mSkr ^y Q^fang^ 
to icttle among them without tii^ ccmicot 
and approbation* 

Their laws, handed down by traditic^ 
from father to fon, are merely ^© locsd 
cuftoms of the country; .which differ, bat 
not very effentially, ia e!«iefy didfid cmt 
ftate. — All caufes are tfied by the king, 
affifted by the head men^ in open burr^i^ 
or court j and there aie a fct of men called 
palaver talkerSy (i. e. counfellops) who plead 
on both fides. — I have known one of thefc 
men fpeak for two hours with foch dig- 
nity of aiaion^ force and energy of elo- 
cution, as would do honour to aa Englifh 
orator. 

ESfputes among themfelves, when^ brought 
to a palaver, are generally decided with 
«<|uity, accQrding to the evidence produced j 

particularly 
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particularly if the parties arc equal in powef : 
and the lofing party pays all damages arid 
cofts of fuit before he goes out of court, 
or is obliged to give good fecurity. 

In their difputes with white men they 
arc not very rigid obfervers of juftice ; and, 
what is fomething (ingukr, if a white man 
fhould fucceed in his fuit, he reaps no other 
advantage from it than the honour of being 
in the right ; as they never adjudge any re- 
compenfe to be made him on any occafion j 
and, right or wrong, he muft pay the 
cxpcnces. — I have often afked them the 
reafon of this conduct j they only anfwercd, 
** White men get too much money ; they 
^^ cannot want their money." 

All capital offences are punifhed with either 
fine ilavcry, or death; but the latter is now 
feldom pradlifed, except among the Man- 
dingoes, who rule by the Mahometan law, 
and whofe proceedings are always fum- 
maryj or, in cafes of murder, when the 

friends 
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frieilds of the dcceafed take vengeance be- 
fore the crime has been publicly judged. 

Witchcraft is flavery inevitable j biit poi* 
fon, adultery, or any other crinie, tmy be 
compenfatcd by fine. 

The method of recovering debts ippcars 
to be founded upon the firft principles of 
jurifprudence, whicb are generally adopted 
by all nations. . 

Debts tre oDmmonly contra£led for a li-- 
mited time; that is, there is fuch a length 
of credit given* If the debtor refufes or 
delays payment when the debt is due and 
demanded, the creditor applies to the king^ 
or chief, for his afliftance i who fends to 
the debtors defiring him to pay the debt* 
If after this notice from the king^ he re- 
fufes to pay it, or to fatisfy his creditor, 
the latter gets the king'^s confent to feize 
the perfop of his debtor, or any of hb flavcs 
or people. If this be found impradicable, 
by the debtor'^ living in another town, the 
G creditor 
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creditor fci^cs upon any perfon, who refide^ 
in the fame town as the debitor, and de- 
tains that perfon till the debt is paid, which 
the people of the town compel the debtor 
to do immediately. 

And this is not all ; for when a man is 
thus deprived of his liberty for the debt of 
another, be inftantly brings a palaver, or 
adlion, againft the real debtor, and generally 
recovers confiderable damages, as a cona- 
penfation for the imprifonmienit. 

The mod Angular law I*ibavc yet ob- 
ferved in Africa is what th^ term the 
purrah, and is peculiar to Sherbro\ This 
wife, political inftitution is difleminated 
through the country for the purpofc of 
putting an . end to difputes and wars, as 
the jealoufy, pride, and irritability of the 
natives are fuch as will not fufFer them, 
even when confcious of being the aggreffors, 
to make conceiSions. Any freeman, after 
a certain age, (fuppofed about thirty) may 
become a member of this aflbciation. On 

his 
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his admiffion into the fociety he undcrgbes 
Various cererriohids, and is eiijoined the 
Ariifteft fecrefy refpcding theni, which they 
prefcrvc as inviolably as the free mafons in 
Europe do the myftcries .of their inftitutioni 
and to which it has fome refcmblancc in 
ether refpedsj particularly in having a 
grand mafter, or head purrah man, irt 
every diftridl or ftate, and the non-admiffion 
'cf females. This law is never ufed but in 
the dernier refort ; and when it is in force, 
the crimes of witchcraft and nlurdef are 
puniftiable by it* 

When two tribes, Or nations, are it \Vaf, 
and begin to be tired, or wifh to put aii 
end to it, but are too hiughty and proud to 
make overtures to each other, they apply to 
the riilef of a neighbouring ftate for his in- 
terference as i mediator t if the offer be 
accepted, he immediately (ends to the. con- 
tending parties, to inform them he will adt 
As urtipire if they chufe to refer their dif- 
G 2 putes 
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piltes to him ; and that if they do m^ . jk 
agree to terminafe their differences amicaf^ i « 
bly, he will fend for tibe purrah, as he will 
no longer look on with indifference, and \. 
fee thofe who ought to be friends deftroy 
each other and depopulate their country. 

Should they, after this^ meflage, prove re- 
fradoryi the purrah is ordered out > and the 
grand fondaniental article of the purrah law 
is, that no blood (ball be fhed while it is in * 
force; fo that the late contending parties 
follow their feveral occupations without fear. 
But rencounters fometime happen, as their 
tindidlivc and revengeful difpofition will, 
fcldom fuffer them to let flip an opportunity 
of gratifying their thirft of vengeance,^ even 
tinder the teixor of this law. 

When the aggrefTors are known to the 
purrah, they come down in a body of forty 
or fifty men armed and difguifed. All per- 
fons, of every age or defcription, fJy before 
them > and if they find any perfon out of 

their 
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their houfes, they pujt them to death, or 
difpofe of them in fuch a manner that they 
dre never more heard of* This is alfo the 
fate of all tranfgreflbrs of the purrah law, 
when feized by the people of this extra* 
ordinary aflbciation. 

It is impoiTible to defcribe the dread and 
terror this inftitution ftrikes into the com- 
nton- people : they believe the purrah men 
arc poffefled of the power of the devils, and 
can do whatever mifchief they pleafc with- 
out being afFefted by it thcmfelves. They 
take away the ilock and provifions, or 
whatever they like, belonging to the na* 
j^vcs, withiajt the Icaft interruption or fu^- 
Xequent inquiry. 

In describing the cuftoms and manners 
of diftant nations, we are under a neceffity 
of ufing fuch expreflions and phrafes as fuit 
pur own idioms. Hence every petty quarrel, 
when perhaps there is only ten or a dozen 
combatants on each ikle^ is in i)^rica called 

G 3 a war. 
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a war. It is the fame alfo in fpeaking of 
their chiefs, or head' men, who are all dig- 
nified by the Europeans with the title 
of king; 

The vindiSive and violent fpirit of re^ 
vengc which every African poflefles when 
he imagines he is injured or infultcd, is the 
caufe of frequent wars among the natives; 
When a national war is agreed upon, it be* 
comes general, and every perfon of each 
party is equally obnoxious to the other ; hut 
their petty wars, or quarrels, only involve 
the particular town, or towns, which are 
engaged. — ^Their expeditions are always of 
the predatory kind. To furprize and bum 
a village, and make a few prifoners, is the 
utmoft extent of their ambition; they never 
attempt to meet each other in the field, but 
fculk about in ambufli, and laugh at the 
folly of the Europeans^ when told of the 
manner in which they fight, and the num* 
bers they bring into the field^ as an African 

army 
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army feldom exceeds 50a men^ and even 
that is confidered as a, very large one. The 
young men only go to war; but they arc 
very indifferent foldi^rs, and can only be 
kept together with the hope of plunder, or 
being well fupplied with liquor 

They are fometimes two or three years 
preparing and forming alliances with the 
neighbouring tribes before they make an 
attack, which is commonly done juft at the 
commencement of the rains, when the men 
are employed in their plantations, at which 
time they are fure of finding the towns de- 
fencelefs. 

When two tribes, or nations are negoti- 
ating, and the final refult muft be peace or 
war; and, when they have made their elec-^ 
tion, if for war, two red cold are depofited 
upon a ftone at the place of meeting; if for 
peace, one white cold is left at the fame 
place, which is divided into two parts, each 
party take one piece, and they then meet 

O 4 each 
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-each other, lyithout fev te adjuft tf^e par* 
ticulars. 

Th^ inhabitants of the fca poaft have zU 

moft totally laid aiide t}ieir naticni4 wea^r 

pons for the fabre and gun i but the natives 

^f^the inland countries ftill ufc the fpeaf, 

. dart| and poifoned arrow. 

It does not appear that the intercpur^ 
which has (o long fubfifted between the 
^icans and Europeans h^s madp any qfia* 
tcrial change in th^ir cuftoms or ipanners^ 
pxcept giving them a relifh for Ipciety, and 
the enjoyment of what they confider as the 
luxuries of life, European naanufaftories^ 
I have endeavopred to difcover the caufc^ of 
their wars, and whether the acco&tion fp 
cftpn made, — that the natives of Africa 
were excited to make war upon* each othey 
by the Europeans who traded with them— ^^ 
was, or was not, founded in fa<a. And this^ 
I am free to declare, never was the cafe in 
^y inftance which fell wnder piy gbferva- 

tion ; 
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tion : and from every account I could collet 
it never hiad been the eafe. 

WbeiT I firft arrived at the Ifles de Lofs, 
I found an almoft general war raged 
throughout the extent to which we traded. 
The Suz^es, aided by the Mandiogp flares 
who had revolted from their matters, were 
at war with the Bagpeis and IVf^ndingoes; 
mjd the peopte of Sher bro' were at war 
with each other. Th^ origin of the war 
between the Suge^s and Bagoes, and ihgk 
allies, arole from. a Bagoe man killing a 
native of a Suzee town, where he at that 
tihie refided: he fled from their refentment 
among his countrymen, who refufed to de*, 
liver him up to the friends of the perfon he 
had killed, agreeable to the fews of the 
country. The war in Sherbro* arofe from 
a quarrel between two chiefs, and involved 
the whole country in their difpute. After 
fixing my eftablifliment at Sierra-Leone, I 
fx>ade a trip ii)to 3herbro', in a mediato al 

capacity. 
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capacity, to endeavour to terminate their 
difputcs. I vifited both the principals ia 
perfon, and fcnt to the allies of both par- 
tics. Reciprocal prefents paflcd between 
MS I but fuch was the mutual jealoufy and 
diftruft of each party, that I never could 
prevail on them to meet each other on board 
my veflcl, though they feparately vifited 
me. 1 had however the fatisfaftion to lay 
the foundation of a truce, which has con- 
tinued ever fince, and is now enforced by 
the purrab. 
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Sicrra-Lcone, Nov* 20, 1786* 

PEAR SIR, 

My laft letter coiweyed to you the beft 
iKTCounts I could give of the religion, laws, 
and government, of the inhabitants of this 
{Country 5 in this I fhall endeavour to de* 
fcribe the perfons of the natives, and fuch 
pf their particular cuftoms and ceremonies 
which have fallen under my own obferva- 
jion, or which I have received from perfons 
upon whofe veracity I can depend. 

It is ^ genpral Remark all along the coaft 
pf Africa, that thofe nations' bordering upon 
fhe fea^ or inhabiting iflands, are a much 
ftouter, better made, a brayer, and more 

adivc 
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adlve people than thofe who rcfide in 
the interior parts of the country. This, 
perhaps, may be in fome meafure ac- 
counted for by the difference 6f food, thdfe 
upon the fea-coall fiving a good deal upon 
fifh, and breathing a more falubrious air. 

The BuUams, Timmaneys, and Bagoes, 
are a flout, adive, and perfonable race ; of 
a good black, ftraight limbs, and pleaiing 
i^tut»t6^; and Mkict abote ihe middle fi2e. 
The Timmaneys, in particular, a^ remarkv- 
dDle for an open, ingenuous countenance ; 
fad ms*iy of tfeeir women arc really 
hstndfeme. 

During my refidence here I have only 
ftfcn two deformed people, and their mit 
fortunes were occafioned by accidents in 
their infancy. 

The Suzc^s are of a yellow caft; and in 
perfon much inferior to thofe I have juft 
mentioned i though they are generally 

(Iraight 



ftraight limbed, they have thick lips an4 
flatter nofe0. 

The Mandingoes &em to be a difttnA 
race firom any of the other* : they are 
tall and (lender, of an indifferent blai^kt 
and renaarkably fmall eyes: they wear 
their beard$ like the Jews in Europe. \ 

The Snze^s, Bullams, &c« (have while 
diey are young; but^ when their hair begjaf 
to turn grey^ they fuflfer their beards to 
grow; for the filver tokens of age with 
them denote wifdom : and, indeed, fomc 
of their old men, with long white beards, 
feated in council, make a mod venerable 
appearance. 

The ftriking difference between the free 
people I have defcribed, and the appearance 
of the plantation flave, is fo great, that I 
was never miftakcn in my opinion refpefl:- 
ing Aeir fituation even at firft fight* 

The free man, elated by his liberty^ 
walks with dignity and confcious pride, and 

looks 
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looks with an eye of confidence on all 
around — while the flave, on the contrary, 
oppreiTed by the conlideration of his^fitua-- 
tion, moves on with humble ftep and 
down^caft eye. 

The peffons of the (laves (except fuch 
as were born on the fca coaft) are generally 
lefs in flature> and not fo robuft or well 
made as the native free men, and come 
from the interior part of the country. 

The Foolahs, who inhabit the country 
on the back of the nations I have de-* 
(bribed , appear to be an intermediate race 
between the Arab and the black, and very 
like the Eafl; Indian Lafcar, having long, 
ftraight, black hair, yellow complexion, 
thin face, and long Roman nofes. They 
are ftridl followers of the Alcoran 5 and, by 
their wars for the propagation of their re^ 
ligion, furnifh a great notnber of the Haves 
which are fold in thefe parts. 

Voltatrir, 
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Voltaire, in his preliminary difcourfe, 
mentions* a race of people inhabiting the in- 
terior parts of Africa, whom he calls Albinos, 
and reprefents them as being of a milky 
white colour, and diminutive ftature. I 
have made the moft diligent inquiry of the 
natives, and travelling black merchants, but 
never cbuld gain the lead information that 
fiich a people exifted. But I have feen 
feveral white negroes in different parts of 
Africa of a milky, or chalky whitenefs,, and 
white wool; but thefe do not propagate 
their likeneis, but have bUck children, and 
are only confidered as lufus naturae. I re- 
member to have feen one of the fame kind 
in Georgia, South Carolina, and one in 
England, they were both females. 

The Suze^ language feems to be the root 
from which the Bagoe, Bullam, and Tim- 
maney is fprung; it is foft, and abounds 
with vowels and labial founds. The Man- 
dingo language is, as the people are, per- 

feaiy 
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fe&ly dlSctmt from any c£ the others. And 
appears to me to be ^ corrupt Arzhkf 
though not the fame as they teach in their 
fchools^ which they term the laifguage oi 
prayer. 

The difpofition of the nsdiives fe nearly 
fimilar every where, extremely incJoiend 
unleft e^fcited by revenge, of implacable 
tempos, fult of treachery and diflimulatbD^ 
wh^re they conceive the lead refentment) nor 
do they ever let flip an opportunity of gratV* 
fying their thirft of vengeance when they can 
do it with impunity. To their particular 
friends indeed, they are hofpitablc and 
kind^ but are addi6ted to pilfering, and are 
remarkable for the ficklcnefs of their con- 
du6t onalmoft every occafion. 

The Mandingoes, from religious motives, 
hate a Chriftian, and vilify thofe Euro* 
peans who refide among them, and whom 
they frequently fee drinking and rioting, 
with the appellation of dog. But when I 

fojmerly 
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formerly refidcd among them, by purfuing 
a contrary condud^ and by being enabled 
to Iconverfe with them on die tenets of 
their religion, I received fuch treatment 
from them in the time of the utmoft dif^ 
trefs, when I was dangeroufly ill^ as I could 
have expedled only from my beft and dearcft 
friends* 

Their methods of falutation are various; 
when a Have approaches his mafter to pay 
him obedience he bends the right kneo 
almoft to the ground, and Aretches out his 
right arm, with the hand (but, which he 
lupports with the left hand under the 
elbow. When two friends, or equals, meet, 
they put their right hand upon their breads 
and wifli each other good day; ahd fome- 
times embrace, or {hake hands, and fnap 
the finger and thumb. When a ftranger 
comes upon a vifit to a friend, no notice is 
taken of him till he announces his vifit in 
form, vvhich is often four or five days after 
H his 
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his arrival, daring which vtime he is pro 
vidcd with every thing ncceflary for himfelf 
and people, apart from the family: the 
iame cuftom is obferved by their ambafla- 
dors, or public meflengers, upon bufioefs of 
importance. When the women meet upon 
viiits, they join their right hands and curtfy; 
but the young and unmarried embrace 
with the moft feeming afFedion. When a 
ion vifits his mother after an abfence, and 
the firft falutation^ is over, he lies at her 
feet, and, while (he carefully examines his 
head for the purpofe of deftrbying vermin, 
he relates the adventures of his journey. 

The women are exceedingly clean in 
their perfons, and are ftridly attentive* to 
domeftic duties;, and none can be more 
fond or careful of dieir offspring, or make 
better uurfes. They never wean their chit- 
dren till they are able to walk, and to carry 
a calabafh of water to their mother, which 
they inllruft them to do as foon as poffiblei 

for. 
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for, during the time a child is at the breaft, 
the woman is not permitted to cohabit with 
her hufband, as they fuppofe it would be 
prejudicial to her milk. B^rennefs they 
dread as the greateft reproach; and Nature 
has exempted them from the pain and fbrrow 
bur fair countrywomen experience in childr 
birthi as they are feldom confined more 
than a few hours. In their domeftic amufe- 
ments they in fome refpedl imitate the good 
country houfewife in England. In the even* 
ing the head wife, furrounded by the reft 
of her hufband's women, and her female 
attendants, is employed in fpinning and 
carding cotton, while one of the company 
amufes the reft with telling ftories upon 
the plan - of ^fopts fables 2 to tbefe tales I 
have often liftencd with infinite pleafure. 
They have feveral games of chance, at 
which the men and women play feparate ; 
but both fexes are paflionately fond of 
dancing, which they never fail to enjoy 
H 2 when 
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when thty hare a light moon and fair 
weather, from ^n hour titer fcin-let, till 
midnight. Befides Hus, the brth of a child^ 
or the arrival of d friend or relation, fiir- 
niflies them with an opportunity of enjoy-* 
ing rfieir favourite dmufement of finging 
and dancing, which they term a cullunjee. 
When a cuUunjee is performed on any great 
occafion, they introduce dancers dreiied in a 
grotefque ftyle; on their heads they wear a 
high cap made of rufhes, fiuck round 
with feathers, and their faces are painted 
about the eyes, nofc, and mouth, with 
chalk, or white clay, and they wear a petty- 
coat of hafhes round their waifl:, which in 
dancing fpreads in every dire<!lion. In 
^ their hands they have pieces of flat wood, 
which they clap together, and with which 
they keep time during the dance. 

The death of a child, friend, or relation, 
adds no lefs to the enjoyment of this paiiime, 
by performing the wha', or cry : bitt, from 

the 
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the maniKr in which it is performed, a 

ftranger to their ceremonies woold rather 

term it a rejoicing. 
On the evening of the day appointed the 

friends and relations of the deccafed affem-. 

bic together, and proceed, by a flow and 
folemn movement, to an open fpace before 
their houfes. Here they begin finging the 
praifes of the deceafed, and dancing to the 
mufic of a drum. In the dance they fre- 
quently vary the figure; fometimes forming 
one great circle round the mufic, and flap- 
ping hands at every period or repetition of 
their fong. Sometimes one perfon performs 
the dance, the reft fitting or ftanding round 
in a circle, joining chorus and clapping 
hands as before : at other times two, three, 
or four, will dance together till they are 
weary, and then are relieved by others j 
the reft finging and clapping hands. This, 
withering of guns, continues from evening 
tiU nev daylight, without intermiflionj but 
.^3 they 
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they frequently regale thcmfelves with liquor 
and tobacco. This ceremony is repe^ed 
three nights fucccffively. 

For people of confequence, whofc friends 
can afford it, the cry is repeated once or 
twice a year for fevcial years 5 but the 
poorer fort are ' fometimes two or three 
years before they can procure means to 
purchafe rum and tobacco fufHcient for the 
purpofe : but whatever time they may be 
l)efore they are enabled to put it in cxcur 
tion, it is never omitted. 

This may be termed jhe public mourn* 
ing after the death of their friends or rela- 
tions, in which both fcxes join; bijt there is 
alfo another kind, of a mpre private nature* 
pradifed by the women only, and is pecu- 
liar to the BuIIams and Timn^aneys only. 

The mourners wear a white linep or 
potton cap, which is drawn over their eyes 
in fuch a manner as to prevent their feeing 
any thipg, except on the ground, vyithout 
turninjg their heads quite up, and feveral 

firings 
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firings of large country beads are faftened 
round their neck and ^aift. — If iparricd 
women, they are ftripped of their cloth, 
and allowed to wear the tuntungeS only. , 

They are not fufFered to eat or drink 
with any other perfon, or cook their own 
vi£tuals, but at meal times beat a drum and 
dance before the perfon*s door who is to 
give it them ; and nobody is allowed even 
to eat or drink out of the veflels they 
make ufe of. 

The time this kind of mourning con- 
tinues is not fixed, but regulated by the 
whim and caprice of the perfon who orders 
it, who is generally the mother, aunt, or 
fome elderly relation; and is commonly 
performed by girls approaching the age of 
marriage, in order to preferve their cbaftity; 
for fhould any intercourfe between the 
fexes be difcovered, during the continuanc? 
of this ceremony, the woman woiild bc- 

H ij. coniQ 
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come mfamous, and the man be liable to 8| 
fevere puni(hment. 

A woman aIfo» when (he fuppofes hec 
hufband ne^le(9;s ber, has the privilege of 
putting his favourite miftrefe into mourning. 
When this, however, happens, after a ihort 
probatk>n and a peace-oflfering, to the wife, 
of a goat or fix fowls, a jar of liquor, and 
a little tobacco, to be ufed in a culiunjc^^ 
ihe is reftored to his arms. 

Indeed this appears no bad policy ou the 
part of the elderly wives, to preferve feme 
fdegree of confequence with the m^n ; for 
during the time the young woman is in this 
mourning, the huiband is deprived pf hef 
Ibciety. 

They have various kinds of nationaJ[ 
m'ufic 5 but the drum feems to be the priur 
cipal inftrument, of which tbcy have three 
forts, but they are of diflferent fizes, accord-, 
ing to the ufe for which they are intended : 
pnp is made of a hard wood, which is hoi* 

lowed. 
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jowcd> thc^nds of it flopped dofe, ?nd 9 
longitudinal opening inadc on the fide; 
they beat upon them with two flicks, and 
the loud and fhriU noife tbefe drums give 
are, in a ftill evening, heard' to a great 
diftance, and are ufed to fpread an dlarm t 
the others are made of light wood, hol- 
Jowed throughout, and the ends covered 
vt^ith dried goat or (heep fldn, laced tight 
Qver with cords. Some of thefe are very 
large, from fix to eight ^et longj and two 
or three feet diameter 3 in others the heads 
are only two or three inches apart, aii4 
ijiark's teeth or bits of coj^r are tied round 
the rim, whtth make a jingling noife. 

The trombone and tamborine, uffed u| 
England, appear to have been borrowed 
from the Africans. They have alfo twtf 
^ds of ftring inftnmients; one is a ibrt 
of guitar, and is the faipe as the bangou ia 
die Weft Indies i the other is ia the fona 
gf a WelOi harp, but iict above two feet 

long : 
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long: the firings are made of the fibres of 
a plant and the hair of an elephant's tail. 

The women and children alfo have &•• 
veral forts of rattles made of gourds, into 
which they put fmall hard berries j and in 
Sherbro' they have a kind of pipe made 
of reed, with four flops for the fingers ; 
and a horn, or trumpet, made of an ele- 
phant's tooth .^ 

The cuftomary food of the natives is 
rice, which they always boil quite dry, and 
either eat it with palm-oil poured over it, or 
a ftrong gravy made of fifh, flefli, or fowl, 
and vegetables boiled together, highly fea- 
foned with pepper and fpices, and palm 
oil. They ufe very little animal food, 
and in general prefer it fmoke dried rather 
than frefb; but are good cooks, and make 
many favoury difties. — The men and women 
always eat apart, and never drink any thing 
but water at their meals. They eat only 
tw!c6 in the day 5 the firft time about ten in 
: . * the 
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the morning, and the fecond about fun-feti 
but the principal men who can indulge, 
generally enjoy a flight repaft early in the 
morning, which is prepared by the favourite 
of the preceding night. 

The only trades in ufe amongft them 

are thofe of the carpenter, blackfmith, and 

griggory maker; and their workmanflhip, 

confidering the tools they ufe, often difplay 

neatnefs and ingenuity. Every family fpin 

and weave their own cloth, and make their 

own clothes j the men weave and few, and 

the women fpin and card the cotton. Their 

drefs is very fimple and eaiy. The boys 

and girls never wear any thing but a tun-- 

tungei^ which is a thin flip of cloth pafl^ed 

between the legs. The different manner 

of wearing it denotes the fex. The girls 

have a firing tied round their waift, and the 

ends of the tUntungei ^re tucked under it, 

and left to hang down before and behind, 

with a -belt or girdle of beads, or loofc 

firings 
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firiiig^ of iHaitm tied round their waift; the 
\x»fs have the (hort eod forward^ the other 
fort is brought round their loins, tocked 
luidcr, and left to haag down behind only« 
After marriage the women lay aiide the 
Umt9wg€^, (except among the Nsdloes, who 
never wear any thing elfe) and wear a doth 
round their waift» which reaches down about 
the middle of the leg; though they arc very 
fond of wearing it over their breads, not in 
prdcr to hide them, but to make them flat, 
which (as it is a fign of womanhood) gives 
them additional confequence. They are 
alfo«very fond of ornaments^ fuch as beads 
formed into necklaces, bracelets, fipc. filver 
rings, lockets and chainst mapilla^^ (which 
^re hoops of filver made flat or round to 
wear on the wrifts), firings pf coral and 
life a variety of paints. An African htdy, 
when full dreft, makes no cpntemptible 
figure : — over her common country cloth, 
lyhich we may term h?r under petticoat, 

fbc 
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flic wears one of red taffity; a black flit 
handkerchief tied hy two corners round hei* 
neck, hangs down before |ike a child's bib, 
and covers her bofomi another of the iame 
colour is tied round her head: (he has gold 
earrings in her ears, round her neck a 
firing of large cora;l; and a filvcr or gold 
locket apd chain^ On eadh wrift two 6t 
three manillas, and five or fix filver rings 
on each finger j her forehead is paiinted 
with various angles and triangles of white 
or red^ and her hair neatly and curiouliy 
plaited; and fometimes clofe fhaved in fmall 
circular or crefccnt formed fpots.— Behrnil 
her follows her waiting-maids, (who are 
generally the prettieft girls (he can procure, 
from ten to fifteen years old), decorated 
with coral and beads, and a piece of taffity 
or fine chintz thrown over their left 
fhouldcrs like a highlander's plaid. 

The drefs of the men is a loofe fliiA 
without a collar or ^wriftbands> and Very 

wide 
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wide flecvcs, with drawers which rcack 
about the middle of the leg, and a hat op 
fmall clofc cap made of country cloth> 
though they generally go bare headed and 
targ footed, expept the head- men, who 
imitate as much as they can the drefs of 
the whites, and the Mandingoes, who are 
alvvays diftinguiflied by wearing a red cap 
and fandals, and who alfo ornaoient their 
fhirts and drawers with worfted embroi- 
dery; in manufaduring of which they arc 
very ingenious. — The men never go with- 
out their belm6s, which are large ftraight 
knives, hung in a (heath on the right thigh, 
-cxadlly like the patou-patou of the Sand- 
wich iflands, defcribed by Captain Cook; 
they have two of thefc, one fmall for the 
purpofe of eating, and the other as a wea- 
pon of defence. 

The cuftom of tattowing^ or marjcing the 
body, which is called foccald^ is pretty 
geiieral all over Africa, and I fancy was 

originaUy 
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originally intended to . diftinguUh the, dif- 
ferent tribes from each, other: it is ftill 
pradtifed here on that account, but does 
not appear to be fo neceffary as it might 
have been formerly. The back, loins^ belly, 
and breaft, are the parts upon which they 
carve in this' neighbourhood; and,,tlj.e imnr 
ner in which it is done not only denotes the 
tribe, but the condition of the perfon, as a 
flave is not allowed to be marked in the 
fame manner as a free man. — The opera- 
tion of tattowing muft be extremely pain- 
ful, and is often dangerous; it is performed 
when the child is only a few months old. 
Some nations raife the (kin in fuch a man- 
ner as to make it appear like emboffed 
work } others perform it by pundure, with 
2L fharp-pointed inflrument dipped in a 
liquid, which leaves an indelible mark: 
but it muft be obferved, that thqfe who 
ufe this method are of a yellow complexion* 
In the more fouthern and ©aftcm parts of 

Africaj 
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Ajftica, they mark the face as well as thtf 
body- 

^he fituatibns which the natives cliuie 
fortheir towns are generally on the bank of 
ft creek or river, for the benefit of fi{hing» 
and are always diftingui(hed by large pullam 
trees } which kind of trees are a certain 
criterion of a dry foil. They never- take 
the trouble to clear more ground than is 
fufficient to build their houfes upon; as 
they cannot conceive that cutting down the 
wood, fo as to admit a free circulation of 
air» would render it more healthy : neither 
do they obferve any order in the difpofition 
df itrects ; but eve^ man chufing a fpot 
moft convenient or agreeable, ereds a num- 
ber of fitiall houfes , according to the number 
of his wives and people (for every wife has 
a feparate houfe); the whole forming a 
circlci which are inclofed within a trapada, 
or fence, made by driving (lakes into the 
ground; which, in a few months, (fo quick 

is 
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h vegetation ih ^ifrcIiD^ate) become Hvitig 
ttees-, and prdducc a Very pretty efffe£t. 
' A nurtib^f of thefe inclofed buildings 
eredted near each other form a town, which' 
k generally furrouhded with a niud wall or a 
itrotig paiifade, and often cover a confi- 
derat^le extent of ground; 

When the nativts «re at war they .have 
ibveral barriers, wjiich ^are always fhut a( 
fun-ffet, and guarded, during thernight, with' 
a good watch i nor arc they opened again, 
Upon af)3^ occaiiori, till the fun rifes next 
morning.^ 

Theii' botifes are only One ftory, and arc 
^hm round or an oblong fquare ; the fides 
built with upright pofts> wattled and co- 
vered witli a ftiff clay. The floors a/c alfd 
clayed and beat hardj and the roofs arc 
fupported with long poles, and thatched 
with grafs^ They have generally two doors, 
on oppofite fides, which cauie a draught of 
air through 5 and, together with their height, 
\ I make 
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imki tbsm very ^ooi m ^e hottoft, .yf^ 

ther : ;if)d thej whkc^w^^ th^ outfi^P witb 

white dtfy» wbkh th^ get in ibt»o fjariicu- 

kr pkcos from d^txMtAmof the m^^v^ 

white fbopenaceoiiscaiftb fbmid in Sbeffbr^V 

Though I have eaehtioned doore^ th^ 

Tery iekbrn have aay in the Euft>peai> 

nanber^ ixcepc thofe wh^imitfrte the min^ 

*»rd of tiie whites; bttf^ inilead of doocs^. 

have a Oiat fiiftened to^ ibe up^r end xtf 

llie door frame > when that it dit)pped 

nobody prefumes to ^kter without a previous 

inquiry; when ic is roUed op that c^emo^yt 

h uiinecefiary. The eaves of the roof pro- 

^&, fix or eight feet over the walkj, and 

are fiipported with pofl^; the fpace be^^ 

tween the Walls and the pods h raifed. ^ 

feot or eighteen inches^ which forna akioJt 

6( (>iazza^ and miakes an admirable lolHng. 

place, as it fercens thetn from the ftiiv 

and rain» 

.,1a 
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tii the interior parts of ihe country they 
biiiW verjr brgc houfte of brick baktd \a 
the fun, which ftand many years, if the top 
of th^ wafis are preferved from the weatlicn 

They never have chimnies to their hoofes^ 
yet the natives always keep fires in the 
tnorning and evening, to drive away the 
mufquetoSi 

The common people, flaves, and chil- 
dren, fleep on mats or dried fkins fpread . 
upon the ground before the fire 5 but people 
of confequence have bed places^ made by 
driving four flakes ioto the ground^ with a 
bottom of fplit cane or bambod^ and matt 
liung round fupplies the place of cUrtaioi^ 
The men*s apartments are furnifhcd with ^ 
chefl to contain their clothes and valuables^ 
a mat or fkin to fit upon, and their arms^ 
The women's contain all their doaieflic 
utenfils, mats, and flools, and never wkhOi^ 
a looking-glafs. 

I 2 Near 
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Near the centre of every Iowa there is a 
circular i>iuldiBg9 open at the fides, whkk 
itity term a burree (i. e. tourt houfe) ; 
where alt palaVefs are talked, and public 
bufinefs of every kind. tranfai£ted. 

In the Mandipgo country, where they 
profefs the Mahometan religion^ there is in 
every town a public mofquc, from the 
top of which the people are called to 
prayers in the fame thatiner as in Turkey. 
There are alfo feveral fmall burrees, 
which fervef as public fchools -, where their 
youth are taught to read and write Arabic. 

Polygamy is allowed and pradifed here 
In its utmoft latitude^ and women, as in 
thovt civilized countries, are frequently 
among the great the bbnd of peace and 
friendfhip. If two tribes have been at war,^ 
or wifli to contradt a more clofe and inr- 
timate connexion with each other, a mutual 
exchange with the chiefs of each others^' 
. daughters is the bafis of every treaty : it 

is, 
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16 the fame alfo with individaalsy and from 
^is caufe is chiefly the reafon of the head 
men having^ fo many wives, ' In order td 
conncft their families together, a female 
child is frequently given tp^ a man as foon at 
ihe is bora; but among thd Sufees the child 
remain? with the mother' till of a proper 
age, which is judged of ^rather from fhfe 
external appearance, than from the age of 
file party $ they are then delivered in form. 
On die day lippointed for die marriage^ the 
bridegroom^ ftations relays of people on the 
load the bride is to come, with liquor and 
refreshments; for if theie articles are not 
plentifully fupplied, the bride's attendants 
will not proceed a ftcp, even though the 
Applies fhould faii them in dhe mt^ay. 
When they approach near the town,^they 
hjtlt, and are joined by the bridegroom V 
people, and friends, who make great re- 
joicing by (hdutingi drinking, firing guns, 
jitxl other demonftr^lions of joy^ 
> ^ 1 3 The 
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: The Udf IB then tdcen upon the back 
bf «n old woGban, and covered over with 
• finecIotHi fQrfrom ttue tkne &e is nol 
ftUowdd tQ l>e ifeen^by m^ aiaU p^feib till 
^ter confutnftiatioii^ Mm9 are (pread on 
fhe ground, that Ae feet €f( t]are:per(bn who 
carries her tna)^ npt touch the ^firth i in $b4< 
xnanoer flie is. came4 to the houfe of her 
Vitended huAu^d^. attended by tbe;friendii 
(/ both p^rtif &9 O^^ting dwo^g* ?i^d firiog 
gpBs. In the evening |be bridegroom rfi!f 
l^^s to hi$ wife's affarta^f. }f he §i^fi( 
IQpm to iufpe<%:fbe has before adfntctedjhiai 
tmbraces of a man he imme^^telji leaver 
her, which is; ^o fooner kn<?wn* by vher 
friends than they in&antly; abA>o^,i ihoRit« 
i^g-iM^ howlfng with fli^miP ftftd confufkm ^ 
but if he is fatisfied, he remains wid^ her ai)^ 
night. Great rejoicings i^re then made by 
her friends, who carry tho tokens of h^r vir« 
^inity, according to the |4ofaical inftitotiont 
in wild proce0K>n through ^ ftreets. In 

wthcr 
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> iAthii tafe he h at Kbcrty to retalisr-her, W 
ftotflif he fend her back, he mull /fend 
aWy ifemg (he brought with her. ^ 

Among the Bttllam$, Bagoes,' andHmmai 
iicys," Aey frequently recede their future 
wires when quke children^ and bring them 
jDTp m their own hotifts* On thefe occa- 
iidtisi when they receive the .child, a pre- 
fenl Is made according to the receiver's ab^- 
4ky, to the chM^ parentSj whieb they term 
^^awkig vm f<x her; but if the child 
4iould be ilL^reated before conliumtittion 
takes 4)l(ice, her purhts haire a right to d^ 
antnd.bfif ©n fefRodiug *He wiqi* .On the 
pth^ h«iid» if ji^e jiMtfi fopd$ back, his in- 
Mooted br|4e t* >ier par«|it^, t^ey jiMjft w^ 
^e b«i biNt ke^ ^ vm, 

F«^n»th^ e^uiB^fe»ftf»p one woulfj 8f- 
iiiwl^ imagine ph^ity was hi^ly yalufd, 
4kit in fta it is iw koger the cafe than to 
sStm^imiit of marriage} £br it is oeckonoi 
*«Xtreonif mipo^te and ii}->*tu:ed ^ a ipar^. 
. \' 1 4 ried 
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fi^d woman, to. rei«&:ihe offers of <.a loiter^ 
|d)opgh fl^ is fenfible f^t is liabl$^:t<;^ a &r 
vere punifhment if 4i{covered^ f^ jt doe$ 
pot at all 2iSei^ l^er repuiatioff. Almoft 
jpvery married woman has« according to. the 
/country cuftorp,, her J4^/ w«^> or qciC- 
beoi wboai (be vfirft foiicits. This ayinexipii 
fbe is at iit(le Qr np pains to conceal,, an4 
.h«r hufband is often obliged to be ii^mk, 
*9s otherwife he would have retifon to^dcea^ 
worfe confequences; for abhougb thp hm 
:of the country: arc fevere agaioft &dultery# 
-it requires the arm df power, evenr among 
themreives, to put, them in forcd.' Bat 
it ihbuld be obferved that it is ambtig 
-the great who keep a ftombcr df wives, 
that this practice -more particularly - pre- 
vails. The common people art in -ge- 
neral contepted with one, or at nioft with 
two wives. Yet there is one finguki* xt^ 
cumftancc which ibould not pais tmnotsced 
, rc^^ting their women's private fmoon^np^ 

.They 
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Tiie^ Dc^ea: attempt tKtkAfok on thek kaCr. 
lmi^$ \xf iatTodticiQg H (punous offspriag 
mto hk.&unily> but ^^ays <kdare befocc 
tbey are delivered wha i$ the father*, Bof 
if the hofband wifhes to have children by a 
favourite woman, he c^liges.hcr^ though it 
is foo^etimes done vpluntacily^ to make 4 
.vpw» that ihe v^rill not for ja certdn time go 
Aftray^ s^nd /hopld (he during that period be 
induced either by £pr<;e or perfuafiop to break 
h^r vow^ (he iromedistely tell$ her huiband, 
and. both the ofiending parties undergo z 
mod f^^a^qiefui punifbpg^ent^ and are ever 
iifter reeki^fied iafamoiys, and held in eop^ 
iempt^ 

fThey, c)$poiit their dead in the ground i(i 
the ^uPO|)e^. manner, and generally citb^ 
in the evening or morning; but the cerc«> 
mony of interrogating the corpfe is curipufi^ 
imdideferxes a particular def(^jptiQO. , > 

When the deceafed is defigned fyt inter* 
ff^pnt^ thf ogtfk is laid upon an open bier^ 

decently 



d^isemfy wrapped ki si white «l6tli, flffd born 
iipcm the heaid» of fi:c young.^eopt^ either 
nude or female ; for that u a Matter left 
tntirely to the choice of riie ccirpfe, who 
^gni^es his approbation eft difiipprobation of 
the bearers^ by his inclination or difiticliAa- 
tida to move (which they firmly bdfevc it 
IS capable of exerting) to the place of 
liittiil. Thfe phcc is always in (h* bufli 
cut of the tbwii. When arrived there a 
perfbn, who is geilerally a rekidoh or friend 
of Ae dcccafed, pkces himfclf five or ^ 
paces before the bier, with a "grten botigh 
in his hand, and addrefies the deceafed in 
this manner — ** You are now a dead man--^ 
•^ you kik>w you are no longer ;aiive and as 
«• one of us— * you know you are plaeed 
^* upon the fticks {u t^ die bier) of God 
<*Ahnt^ity, and <hat yo» lattft anfwcr 
♦' truth.**---And then be aiks him what 
mide him die— ^wheAer he knew of his 
^wtt death, vt whether it wa» eaufed bjr 

witchcraft 
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^dicraft or poifon ; for it is a itm and 
imiverfal belief among them, diat no pcrfeli 
dies Without ht^ng a prevtous khbwkdg^ 
of hie death, exjcept his death be^aufed bjf 
Witchcraft or poilbn, or the more powers 
fut /charms of another perfon «irer thofii 
he wears. ,1 

If the corpfe aniwers in die aUrmativtf 
to any of the queftions propofed> it is fi^i^ 
fied 1^ forcibly impelling the foearens feveral 
paces forward, by a power which diey (ay 
Aty are unable to rcfift-*-if, on the contrary, 
it is fignified by a rolling motion j whicii^ 
they alfo fay they cannot prevent— If, by 
the fign given, a fufpicion arifes that the dealfe 
Af the party was occafioned by pojfon or 
witt:hcraft, they proceed to queftion him 
wiK^ was the per^n, and name feveral 
people to whom they fuppofe be was not at» 
td«:^ed in his life time ; but they firft begin 
with his relations* If it fhookl happen to 
be any of ^em the «orpfe remains fileht 

for 
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fi>f fomd tknQ, .ins if a(bamcd to accufe hb 
own kindr^^* but at lad is obliged to ao-r 
fwer» He is then more |)irticularly quef-^ 
tioried wb^er be is cer&uu of tbe peribn i 
if be is/ it is requefted that be will ftrike 
dut band whicb boldt^ the bougb»;j(die 
perfbn before tbe corpfe holding tbe bough 
Up in 1^8 bw>d), Upffp ^is the c6i|)fc 
ixpoi^diaiQly impels t^e bier forwards, and 
ftrikes die bcmgb* In or^ef to convince tho 
i^dators> tbtfy repeat this two or three times. 
The culpjrit is then fci;^d» and if a witdbk 
Ibid, without further ceremony ; and ^ it fre^ 
quently happens if the deceafed were a* 
great mant and tbe accu&d poor^ not only 
hie hitofelf but his who]e fsunily are ibid, 
fqgfitb^. But if the death of tbe de*- 
ceafed was c^uifed by poijony the offender 
is rc&rvcdfor a further trial ; ftom which,: 
tliough k is in fpme meafure voluntary, 
he feldomi efcapes with life. 
: After <Jsppfiting thecprpfc 19 the grgWj 
which is hung round with mats, and bis 

rooft 
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tnoft valued clothes and neceflarieg put hi 
with him. — They confine the accufed m 
fuch a manner that he can releafe himfelf ; 
which fignifies to him he has tranfgreiTed 
the laws of his country^ and is no longpr at 
liberty. Als ibon as it is dark he efcapes 
to the next town, and there claims the 
protedtion of the head man^ who is fup« 
pofed to be an ifnpartial perfon; informs 
him that the corf^e of fuch a perfbn has 
accufed him of caufing his death by poifi>n i 
that he is innocent^ and defires that to 
prove. It he may drink red water. This 
reque^ is always allowed, and the friends 
of the deceafed are fent for to be witnefles« 
At the time appointed the accufed is 
placed upon a kind of high chair, ftripped 
of his common apparel, . and a quantity of 
plantain leaves are wrapped rounds his waift. 
Then in prefence of the whole town, who 
are always aflembled upon thefe occafions, 
he firfl eats a little cotk or rice, and then 
drinks the poifoned water. If it kills him^ 

which 
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which ft k almoft fure to do^ he is pro« 
nounced guikyj but if he cfcape* with 
life sfler drinking five or fix quarts and 
tfirowing up the rice or cda unchanged by 
ihe digeftlve powers of the ftomach, he is 
jodged innocent^ but yet not intirely fo till 
the £mi# hour next day. During the in^^ 
tcml he 18 not allowed to ea(b nature by 
asiy evacuations i and (hould he not be 
able to refitain them, it would be confi-^ 
dered as firong a proof of his guilt as if he 
had fallen a vi6Hm to die firft draught. 
And to prevent the kaft pc^tnlitf of tho 
loedicine's not operatrng, {hould any remain 
io the ftomach, they oblige the accufed to 
join in the rc^icings made for his efcape^ 
which c0nfifts in finging and dancing all 
night*-~Afttr being fairly acquitted by thii 
ordeal biaU he is held in higher eflimation 
thaa formerly, and brings a palaver, or, to 
ipeak in the profefiional language of iny 
friend, an adion agabft the friends of the 

dcccafed. 



deceafcd for defamation orj^fe impia^if 
mpnt^ iwh^h is generally corner ooaifea *y i 
payi;ieiit adequate to the f<)|>pQ&d ^irjr.. . . 

But 4f the deceafci %g Itt Jcoei^ irf .hfe.' 
de^tthy a^^ 4^ M wtCiprobieditated} di^ 
aik him ^bat indiice^ him todio radkaMi^ 
them, an4 propofe ievecal ^^c^tioni, fiidi 
as^ was any ene potktkd of a fine gito^^ or 
a fine clothy that hecdaid not acquire the 
iame; or had any body aSki^td him that 
he could not be retenged oft \mt on ditfe 
aocounts they cannot bring any palinrer 
s^^nft the ob^ed of hid refentmeftt* 

It Ibttie^eshaf^^ that the corpfe witt 
accufe a per£xi of caufing hi$ death by 
iF^itchcrs^t, that they tannot fell on accburit 
of their age, or dare not fell on account of 
iitmt fztmiy or connexiond, as it leaves a 
ftain upon the fanuly ^ in that cafe, after the 
guilt of lihe perfon accufed is proved, h^ 
h i^arried io a4^d ouft of the town and 
obliged to dig hcs own grave, the people 

' ' : Vfcrho 
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who^ito wkh biih ais a guard frequently re^ 
vilio^^him, feying** you deal in death' and 
can.mdce odief people die, you muft now" 
taftectf ityourfitf.- Notwitbftandinghe goes 
oci with his work widi an appearance of the 
utoioft iincoD€em, retorting, ^^ 'tis true I 
did kiU fucb a one, and many others/ and 
if I lived I would kill many nmre,'' and 
oft^n during hiB work.meafuring the length 
aod -width, of the grave, by the dimenfions 
of hi$ own body. When the grave Js judged 
deep .enough, they dired the priibner to 
ftand at the edge of the foot of it, with hi& 
face towards it^ then a perfon behind ftrikes 
him a violent blow upon the nape of the 
t^eck, which caufes him to fall upon his 
face into the grave; a little, loofe earth is^ 
then dirowii upon him> and a (harp (lake 
of hard wood is drove through the expiring 
delinquent, which pins him to die earth > 
the grave is then (illed up, and his or her 
name is never after mentioned. 

Though 
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Though the ceremonies above related 
are conftantly praAifed, yet the different 
tribes have different methods of performing 
them. The Suzecs carry the whole body, 
but the Timmaneys and Bullams only the 
clothes the deceafed had on at the time of 
his death, and the nails of his hands and 
feet, which they cut off immediately after 
he is expired, and which they hold to have 
the fame power to anfwer the queftions 
propofed, as if the whole body was prefent, 
in which no doubt they arc right. 

The collufion between the parties con- 
cerned in this curious ceremony, is fo ob- 
vious, that it appears aftonifhing to me thq 
common people have not as yet difcovered 
it, though it has exifted time imrnemorial. 

1 am told that in ihe interior parts of 
the country, they found, fuffering the peo- 
ple to drink red water upoh every trifling 
occafion, was attended with fuch fatal con- 
lequences as would in time depopulate the 

K country s 
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country} and although they could not in- 
tirely fupprefs it, as the common people, 
and particularly the women, are ftrongly 
prepofTcflcd in favour of its infallibiHty, 
they have hit upon a method that has 
greatly leilbned the pradice. 

When a perfon is to drink red water, the 
friends of both .parties aflemble armed as 
in a P'olijh dief^ and the inftant the poifon 
operates, either in cauGng them to vomit or ^ 
fall down dead, the friends of the accufed 
immediately attack the other party, either 
to revenge their injured innocence, or 
death • • 

Though mod unenlightened nations be- 
lieve in charms and witchcraft, yet the in- 
habitants of this country are fo much ad- 
dided to it. that they imagine every thing- 
is undtr its influence, and every occurrence 
of life they attribute to that caufe;. evea 
the eflFeds of their fometimes diabolical dif- 
pQfition, they will alledge is owing to the^ 

power*^ 
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powers ' of switches over them 5 ail pxtr^- 
wdinary inftaince of which has lately hap- 
pened within my owi) knowledge. A matt 
of fome confequence^ but of a moft vile dif-^ 
pofition, had taken advantage of his fon-in- 
law's abfence, to commit the moft.horrrd 
€r51s of cruelty on fome of his people 5 ap-^ 
f)feherifive of the confequences on the foh*^ 
return, he caufcd fome deleterious poifon 
to be given to one of his daughters; ih the 
Agonies which it threw her into, they pre^ 
vailed on her by promifes of procuring her 
belief, to confefs fhe had made witch (which 
h^the manner they exprefs it) for her father 
to fpoil his head, afnd make him do that 
baid thing} and he afterwards took care flife 
fhould hot retraft what (he faid> by giving 
fier a ^uietm ih a few days after* 
* If aii allegator deftroys any body when 
walhihg or fwiniming, or k leopard cdni-^ 
mits depredations on their flocks or poultry 1 
. if any perfon is taken fuddenly ill, or dies 
K a fuddenly. 
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fuddenly, or is feiMd with any diforder they 
are not accuftomed to, it is immediately at- 
tributed to witchcraft: and it rarely hap- 
pens that fome perlon or other is not pointed 
out by their conjurors, whom they confult 
on thofe occafions, as the witch and fold. 

In the power and efBcacy of charms, 
which they call griggories, they have aa 
unlimited faith. — ^Thefe are made of goat's 
Ikin, either with the hair on, or dreft like 
Morocco leather, into various (hapes and 
lizes, from the bignefs of a fhilling to the 
iize and form of a fheep's heart, and fbiifed 
with fome kind of powder, and bits of paper, 
on which are written in Arabic fentenbes 
from the Alcoran; thefc they wear tied 
round their neck, Waift, legs, and arms, 
and in fuch numbers that v^hen a man is 
properly equipped for the fields the very 
weight of them with his gun is an exceed- 
ing heavy burthen.^ 

Every 
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Every griggory Is afligned its particular 
office; one is to preferve him from £hot, one 
from poifon, another frojtn fire, others from 
being drowned ; and when a man happens 
to be killed, burned, or drowned, they only 
fay hif griggory was not fo good as the per- 
fon*s who occafioned his death; but this 
muft be underftood when it happened from 
an enemy: but they pretend not to any 
griggory that can preferve them from fhot 
out of great guns and fwivels. 

They tell many wonderful ftories of 
their griggory men : the relation of one or 
two of them will fet their amazing credu- 
lity, in thefe matters, in a ftronger light 
than any thing elfe can do. — They tell you 
their conjurers will go into the water with 
their hair loofe, and continue there half an 
hour ; that they will come up with it per- 
fciftly dry, and plaited very neatly after the 
cotintry fafliion 2 that in order to difeover 
theft or adultery they put a quantity of the 

K 3 bark 
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^bark of a particular tree into a fmall coun- 
try earthen potj this they fill full of water, 
ai34 put upon the fire : after it has boiled 
fqme time, the conjurer drops a fmall fton© . 
intp it, vyhich he takes out two or thre© 
times with his hand, to conviuce the fped^-. 
tQfs th^t hq feels no inconvenience from the 
hca(; pf the \yater, Pe then orders thf 
cylprit to take the ftonc put 5 if he is inno- 
cent the water will not burn him; if it does 
be is guilty; which is generally the ^^9 
Vfl^en any female culprits a^e tr^ed for 
a^pltery. 

Another method, egualfy^ e^cacms as the. 
former, is done as follows :-«^The conJHrer 
fills a pewter hsifhn, or brafs pan, fuH of 
water; then fets up a ftlck on each fidej 
from the tops of the fticks he ftretches a 
Imall cord, and from the center pf that 
cord fufpends a grain of pepper by a thread, 
juft to touch, but npt in. the water 1 he 
then di(i« his fingers ip th? water and flirt* 

them 
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them in the culprit's facci if he is guilty 
a white film imtoediately covers his eyes^ 
which deprives him of fight and caufes 
inoft excruciating pain ; but, if he is inno^ 
cent, it has no effed. After the guilty 
p^rty has made his confeflion the conjurer 
dips his fingers into the fame water, and 
fprinklcs a little in his face, which inftantlj 
relieves him from pain and reftores him to 
fight. — Thcfe things are alwa5rs done in 
open day, and before a concourfe of peoplei 
and what is moft extraordinary, it may be 
performed by proxy. The conjurers alfo 
pretend to foretell future events by cafting 
fand or ftones into the air. 

A capital white trader, who has refided 
near thirty years upon the coaft, and who is 
othcrwife a man of fenfe, toW roe, very 
fcricufly, he once thought as he fuppofed I 
did 3 but that he had ken fo many fur«> 
prifing inA:anc<s of their art be could no 
longer doubt. 

K 4 in 
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In the accounts of moft uncivilized 
countries that wc read of, we find the office 
of phyfician is generally annexed to that 
of pricft or conjurer} but here it is carried 
on by old women, and the cures they per-- 
form arc truly aftonifliing; particularly in 
external wounds, by , the ufe of fimplcS| 
which their woods and fields afford in 
abundance; 

The difcafes they are moft fubjedl to are 

Intermitting fevers and the hydrocele; the 

latter is fuppofed to be caufed by the too 

frequent ufe of palm wine, and excefs 

ef venery. The venereal difeafe is fre-? 

quent, but never attended with thofc 

dreadful fymptoms which too often accom^ 

pany it in Europe, and is always eafily 

cured ; neither can they be convinced that 

it proceeds from impure coition. The 

fmall-pox IS cndemial, but is not fb fre-p 

quent on the fea-coaft as in the interior 

country, 

I fhall 
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I fball conclude with my bed wifhes for 
your health and happinefs i 

And believe me. 

Dear Sir, 

Your's truly. 



L E T T E R VIL 

Sierra- Leone, February 15, i787# 



DEAR SIR, 



Your laft letter reached me, I prefume, 
much fooner than ypu would exped, as 
it was only five weeks from the date in 
coming to Africa. Your pointing out to 
me thofe fubjeds concerning which you 
wifli to be informed, is a pleafing and con- 
vincing proof of your confidence and eC- 

teem« 
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t^i^lHt I ih^U make this letter th^ beft an- 
fwer I am able to your firftinqairy, namely, 
the prefent flate and manner of the African 
trade. 

The Poftngi)e(e were the original, difco- 
verers of the whole coaft of Africa, and 
moil of the trading places dill retain the 
namies given them by the &fl adventurers; 
they alfo formed lawy confiderable fet- 
tlements, veftiges of which are ftill remain- 
ing, not more remarkable for the durability 
of the materials with which they were con* 
ftrufted, than the excellence of the fitua- 
tions, vs4}ich no doubt were then, and ftill 
are, the beft that could poffibly be fixed 
ujjv^n foK tradj^i Im tbe o^Jy feBdemestl 
tfeey jaew hav«: q» ti» coaft of Africa are, 
I^a^g^ St^ Fa^*5x and Baffou, ^ a ^U 
iS^t a£\yhy4ail^j from t\}fi forme«> wbieh 
h Aok p^ineiipal fejttlemenf, they fcod. a. 
greg^ i|4«M9PLber qC d^v^s to the B;aiil$« 

Iflb 
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In the infancy of the Africaq tr»de, gpid, 
ivory,. wax^ g>Jn^s, oftfich featj^efs, and fe- 
veral fppcies of medicinal, and dy^ WQCH?Sf 
conftituted what ml^t then he terme4 th^ 
ftaple commodities of the country, and which 
\vere purchafed fro^n the natives wich glat^ 
beads, coarfe v^oaUen cloths, branclyj an4 
and fundry coarfe and cheap ornapientft 
pf hrafs ^r iron. Nor w^s it 'till the 
^urope^ns ha^ foraged fettlements in the 
Weft Indies, that flayes .b|ca,pie ^n article of 
traffick. 

In proportion as the Weft Indies werf 
cultivated, the den^and. for flaves increai?d, 
as they were found to anfwer for that pur- 
pole much better tlun Europeans, a^ w^re 
alfo procured at a mu?h eafier expenqe. 
The EngJifli and French were the firft whp 
began to cultivate the windward iiland^ 
which had been only vifited by the Spa-r 
niards, th?ij finft difcQverers, and in confe- 

qviencc 
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qucnce were the firft who entered into 
competition with the Portuguefc in the Af- ' 
rican trade* The fubfequent wars of that 
nation with the Dutch, and other European 
^ates becoming adventurers alfo^ foon diC- 
pofleflfed them of the greateft part of it; 
Imt this competition intirely changed the 
nature of the trade; the natives fbon availed 
themfelves of the eagernefs and avidity^ 
with which each adventurer ftrove to out- 
vie the other, and their demands increafed 
accordingly* Slaves as well as the other 
produdtions of the country,, which were for* 
merly purchafed with a few cheap and fim- 
pie articles, were not now to be bought 
Without a more extenfive and valuable af- 
fortment of cloths, fire arms, pdwder, (hot, 
great variety of beads, and filver ware.: and 
foon after this trade was regulated in much 
the fame manner in which it is cftrried on 
at prefent* — Cuftom has authorized what 
fancy began; in afligning to almoft every 

feparate 
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fcparate diftridl in Africa a different choice 
of goods, particularly in their arms, beads, 
and cloth, and in affixing different deno- 
minations of value to the articles of trade^ 
From Senegal to Cape Mount the name of 
the nominal value given to goods ig called 
bars, from which it is denominated the bar 
trade J from Cape Mount to Cape Palmar 
they aVe called pieces, and therefore the 
piece trade; from Cape Palmas all along 
the Gold Coaft to Whydah, they are 
termed Ackeys; from thence to Benint 
Pawns; and from Benin to Bonny, New 
and* Old Calabar, Camaroons, and Gaboon, 
Copf)crs. 

It, may be prefumed that the fea-coaft 
alone at firft furnifhpd the flaves. which 
were fold to the Europeans ; but the eon- 
ftant and increafing demand, which has 
unremittingly continued from the firft time of 
their being brought to America, foon obliged 
the natives to have rccourfe to the back 

country; 
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country J and iriany of &cni are n6w brought 
frorii a! very great drftaince. 

The modes of dealing and procdrln^ 
flaves are in moft places extremely dif- 
ferent; but, a? I cannot pretend to defcrrbfi 
tliem all, I fliall confine myfelf id a d4- 
fcription of the method of trade of thdf* 
parts only.^ 

When the adventurer arrives upon the 
Coaft with a fuitable cargo — which for tliis 
plaice confifts of European and Indian cottort 
and linen goods, filk handkerchiefs, taffi- 
tie's, coarfe blue and red woollen cloths, 
icarlet cloth in grain, coarfe and fine hats, 
worftedcaps, guns, powder, (hot, fabi^es, leai 
bars, iron bars, pewter bafons, copper kettles 
and pans, iron pots, hardware of various kinds, 
earthen and glafe ware, hair and gilt leither 
trunks, beads of various kindfe, ^Iver and 
gold rings and ornaments, papei^, coarfe and 
fine check, and linen ruffled (hirts and caps, 
Britifli and foreign Ipirits and tobacco — 

he 
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he (^patches' his boats ptoperly equipped 
to the difFerewt fi\rer8 Ofi thdr atri^al at the 
plapce of trade they ktittitdktety apply to th^ 
head man of the town, infortn hirn of their 
bufinefs, ftnd i^equeft his profediiofi; defirifig 
he will either be himfelf their landlord, ot 
appoint a refpedtable perfon, who becCmes 
fecurity for the perfoii and goods of the 
llranger, and atfd fof the recovery of all 
money lent, prbvided it is done with his 
knowledge and approbation. This butineft 
finifhed, and proper prefents made, (for 
nothing is done withotit)* they proceed to 
trade either by lending their goods to the 
natives, who carry them up into the coun- 
try, or by waiting till trade is brought to 
them. — The former is the moft expeditious 
way, when they fall into good harids ; but 
the latter is always the fafeft. 

When the country pebple come down 
themielves to trade with the whites, they 
are obliged to a^ply to the inhabitants of 

the 
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the villages where the fadories are kept^ to 
ierve as brokers and interpreters. 

When a flave is brought to be fold he id 
firft carefully examined, to fee that there is 
no blemifh or defedl in him; if approvedji 
you then agree upon the price at fo many 
bars, and give the dealer fo many flints or 
fiones to count with; the goods are then 
delivered to him piece by piece, for which 
he return^ fo many ftones for each, agree* 
bly to its denominated value; and they 
always take care to begin with thofe ar- 
ticles which they judge moft efTentially 
neceflary. 

Exclufive of this method of dealing di- 
reftly with the natives, tranfient (hips, or 
thofe who only come for a fmall number, 
generally barter with the white traders re-^ 
lident on the coaft, or with the faftories 
eftablilhed there, who take (heir whole 
cargo at once, and deliver them flaves, 

camwood^ 
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camwood, ivory, &c. accordifig to their 
agreement, in a certain time. 

From the great number of flaves which 
are annually exported, and which, from this 
place and the parts adjacent, including 
Sherbro' and the Riomoonas, aniounts to 
about three thoiifand annually, one would 
be led to imagine the country would, in 
time, be depopulated j inftead of which no 
diminution of their numbers is perceived; 
and, from every account we have been able 
to acquire from the natives themfelves, who 
travel into the interior country, it is ex- 
traordinarily populous : but how fuch a 
number of flaves are procured, is i circum- 
fiance which I believe no European was 
ever fully acquainted with. 

The beft * information I have Jbeen able 
tcf colleft is, that great numbers are pri- 
foners taken in war, and ^re brought down, 
fifty or a hundred together, by the black 
flave merchants } that* many are fold - for 
L witchcraft. 
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witchcraft, and other real, or imputec!^ 
crimes; and are purchafed in the country 
with European goods and (alt; which is 
an article fo highly valued, and fb eagerly 
fought after, by the natives, that they will 
part with their wives and children, and 
every thing dear to them, to obtain it, when 
they have not (laves to difpofe of; and 
it always makes a part of the merchandize 
for. the purchafe of (laves in the interior 
country; yet, notwithftanding fait is in 
fuch great demand, the natives of the fea- 
coaft will nor permit the import of it' in 
European ve(l€ls, becau(e it would inter- 
fere with the only article of their owa. 
manufadture, which they have for inland 
trade. 

The prefeot cuflom and ancient traiTition 
of the country, handed down from father 
to fon, and from generation to generation, 
both teach us to believe that the pradice 
of making, buying, and felling (laves, was in 

ufe 
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Ule in Africa long before our knowledge of 
it. Death or Havery wcf-e, and ftill arfe, 
the punifhments for tlmoft every offence. * 
And every prifoher taken in tattle was 
either put to death or kept. as a flave. 
The fate of prifoAers was alfo ih a great 
meafure determined by the feafon of the 
year, and the occafion they had for their 
fervicesw If they Vvere taken after the har- 
Vett Was over> they werefeldom fparedj but 
thdfe who were captured before the com- 
mencement of the rice feafon, experienced 
a different fate, as they were referved to cul- 
tivate the rice-ground J and fold, .after the 
harveft, to thofe tribes bordering on the fca, 
who had no other means of acquiring flavcs 
than by purchafej or were kept as labour- 
ing flaves, and for ever fixed to the fpot. 
This was the ancient cuflbm of the country, 
and the modern pradicc is nearly fimilar, 
as they feldom difpofe of tHeir new flaws 
til) the rice is in the ground, or until it is 
L 2 cut. 
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cut. Hence, though the Europeans by tbd 
cagernefs ivith which they pu£h this tradd 
may bfe cenfurable fo far, as they may fomd 
times, by their competition with each other^ 
excite the avarice of individuals to procure 
flaves, by means as repugnant to their own 
laws as any aft of difhonefty is to ours> 
yet I believe we may fafely conclude, that 
flavery can never be abolished in a country 
like Africa, confining of a pfodigioiss num- 
ber of fmall independent ftates, perpetually 
at variance^ and under no retraining form 
of gdverhnient, where the people are of a 
vindidive and revengeful fpirit, and where 
the laws make every man a flave who is 
eonvidted of the moft trifling pfFence. Dur-» 
ing the late war in which England was 
engaged with jt'rancc, when the fliips did 

* not vifit the cqaft as ufual, and there were 
no goods to piirchafe the flaves which were* 

' brought down,'!^the black* merchants fuf- 
fered many of them to perifli for want of 

• food. 
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food, and faid they fhould not, come down 
again, till the (hips arrived. When quef* 
tioned what the inland people would do 
with their flavps? they replied *' cut their 
throats, as they ufed to do before white 
men came to jheir cpuntry/' And I am 
credibly, informed, however (hpckingj to 
relate, t^iat this w?s^ during that period, the 
cafe with great numbers. . To the above 
accoujif it may be neceflary to add a {hort 
defbription of the prcfent ftate of flavery in 
Africa. 

Amon^ the Suzecs^ BuUams, Bagoes, 
and Timmaneys, three fourths at lead of the 
inhabitants are flaves^ and among the Man- 
dingoes a much larger proportion ♦ — It is not 
an unufual thing for a head man to have two 
or three hundred ilaves of both fexes, exclu- 
five of their domeftics who are very nume- 
rous; and fome of the principal men among 
th^ Mandingoes have from fevcn hundred to 
1^3 atboufand^ 
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a thoufand, who rcfide together diftinA 
from their mafters, ia what they call their 
flavc towns ;-^thefe people know and feel ^ 
their fituation^ for they are employed in 
every fervile and laborious occupation i but 
there is a diftindion to be made between 
the labouring and the houfe flave, the for- 
mer is as it were fixed to the foil, and held 
in no higher eftim^tion tha^ any odier ani- 
mal that contributes to its cultivation j^ but 
the latter is in ibme refped confidered as a 
branch of the faipily,' alTumes his mailer's 
name, and calls him father j yet thefe arc 
hired out as failors or labourers, not only 
to the Europeans, who are fettled, or come 
to trade there, but alfo to each others and 
their mafters receive the wages of their 
labour. They are alfo obliged to attend their 
mafters in their wars and predatory excur- 
fions, and frequently experience a change 
of them from that caufe. — ^It is related of 
the North American Indians, that when 

any- 
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any of them are takcpin battle, and refcued 
from death, by being adopted into a family, 
they immediately confider themfelves as a 
part of that tribe into whofe hands they are 
fallen, and would the next day march to 
attack' their former friends with as much 
zeal as if they had never known them, but 
had been brought up ambngft their new 
connexions. 

The condud of the African flave when 
tak^n in battle, or fold to another mafter^ 
is nearly fimilar, as inftances are extremely 
rare of flaves deferting the fcfvice of a pre- 
fcnt to return to that of a former owner, 
(except in cafes of extreme ill ufage). Born 
a flave he knows no other fituation; and it 
is'alike IndifFerent to him, whether he be the 
property of this or that man, as long as he 
is provided with the neceflaries of life. 

It is not to be doubted but the ideas of a 
flave, when fold to one of his own country 
and colour^ and when fold to an European, 

1^4 9re 
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arc extremely differcm. In the firft inftancc 
his fituwion, and the cuftom of his country, 
foon reccHKiie him to the change ; but in 
the latter cafe, he hnagines the white man 
buys him either to oflfer him as a facrifice 
to his God, or to devour him as food; and ^ 
havp fcen fome of thcfe poor wretched 
beings (b terrified with flpprehenfions of 
their expe(^ed fatCj^ as to remain in a ftate 
of torpid infenfibiliQ^ for fome time, till, hy> 
kind treatment, and makitig theoi under** 
ftand for what ufes they weje purch^ffed^^ 
the imprefGons of fear were gradually lef- 
foned s others have obftinately refufed theit 
food, while fome of a bolder conftitu^oix 
have looked at a white man with antaze^ 
niei^t, but without fear, examined his fkin 
and their own, opened his breaft, and felt 
whether the h^r on his head was fafl:, Qt 
not, and frequently burft into laughter at 
the contraft, and, to him no doubt, uncouth 
a|>pearanc^ of a white man. 
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To reafon from ones own fentimcnts, we. 
fhould be led to fuppofe that thofe attache 
;inents which muft in <5very fituation ncccA 
farily fubfift betnyeen the ^xes^ where they 
are together, would mal^e them regret a 
reparation j but the facility with which .they 
form new connexions, and the knowledge 
that their children are the properties of their 
mafters, foon remove all anxiety on ^hefe 
pccafions. 

Yet notwithllaoding the almoft abfblute 
power which the mafter has over the life 
and prqpprty of his flave, he cannot fell any 
who are born his flaves, or who, though 
purchafed^ have refided twelve months in 
his pofleflion, without accufing them of 
ibme crime; but for 91) accufation they are 
never at a 1q&. 

Witchcraft is the moft general charge j^ 
nnd fuch is the aftonifhing folly and fuper- 
ftition of thefe people, whether a flave o^r. 
freeman, that they generally acknowledge 

thenafelvei! 
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themfelves guilty of the crime 4Df which 
they are accufed ; but if a flave fliould 
plead not guilty, it would little avail him, 
as, on thefe occafions, the mafter is both 
the accufcr and judge ; and, if a free- 
man, he would be obliged to drink red 
water, which is a poifoned liquor prepared 
on the occafion. The analogy between 
this mode of trial and thofe which formerly 
obtained in En|[Uuid is very ftriking. 

The Mandingoes, who are extremely 
cruel in the treatment of their ilaves, had 
carried this pradice to fuch an excefs, that, 
in 1785, there was a general infurredion. 
The flaves took an opportunity, when the 
principal part of their fighting men were 
out /upon an expedition, to attack their 
mailers 3 feveral of whom they put to 
death, and had their heads carried before 
them on poles, -as enfigns of vidory an4 
liberty; they then fet fire to the rice which 
yizs ready to be cut, which reduced the Man- 
7' ^ dingoes 
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dingoes to the utmoft diftrefs, who after-* 
wards retreated to their towns^ which they 
fortified in fuch a manner, and fo effedu** 
ally (lopped every avenue that led into the 
country from whence the Mandingoes could 
receive affiftarlce, that their lafe haughtj 
mafters were under the necefHty of fuing 
for peace— whether they will return again 
to their former obedience, or afiert their 
independence, is yet undecided. 

Another method which they make ufe 
of to difpofb of their flaves is, to put them 
in pawn either to the (hips and fadories, or 
the native traders, for a limited time; and 
if they are not redeemed at the expiration, 
of that time, they become (laves to th« 
perfon to whom they were pawned: but 
(hould a pawn be fent off before the 
time is expired, or even after, without 
giving notice to the perfon who pawned 
him, a* palaver, or adion, would be brought 
againft the perfon fo offending. 

It 
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It is cuftomaryi indeed, for people of all 
rajoks tp put their childrea out as pledges, but 
then they arq careful either to redeem 
them ia tjiB^ or tppawn them to the re* 
fident tradera or e^blKhcd fadories^ and 
thefe pawns grc generally confidered as a 
jvotedion fpr ypjar property^ and are em- 
ployed in all donaeftic oflfice&i but are 
e^aATy liable tp hp fent off, if not re- 
deemed in du^ ttix^y. ^s the pawned flave^ 
^n^ it 0iould alfo be obferved, tha( a 
perfon, whether a ilavc or the fon of ^: 
freeman^ if not redeemed at the expiry. 
tiofi of the time limited for his redeniptioQ, 
becomes, ib much the abfolute property of; 
the perfon to vsdionv he was pawned, that^i 
flioild he be kept in the country for the pur- 
ppfe of a domcftic, yet it is infireiy at the 
option of his mafter whether he will ever after 
Ut him be redeemed, though they (hould offcp 
twenty for one, or he fhould be a fon of the 
jtnoft powerful perfon in the country* 

From 
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t'rom the public papers you were fo 
bbligirjg to fend, me^ I find much has been 
faid on the fubjed of the African trade i 
particularly refpefting the .inhumanity o^ 
it ^ I muft confefs I do not fee it in. that 
light 5 and when you have attentively con- 
fidered the particulars w^hich I ho^is related^ 
I flatter myfelf you will join ijie in opi- 
nion.-^ A pretty clofe parallel may be ob- 
ferved between the African condemned for 
fome offence againft the laws of his coun- 
try^ to be fold to a white roan, and the 
Englifli felon tranfportcd to a wild unculti- 
vated Vcouhtry j for fuch Bptw^. B^ is 
reprefented, and whofe diftat«:e: f<fer ev^r 
excludes the hope of returning.^ i: 

Every circunjftance, of grief or diftrefs 

.which can increafe the affli^aion.jof : the 

^Affican^ at parting from his active country, 

very probably -ip^y.b^ W^h' rqdofabled 

foroe by the more enlightened European. 

It 



It might be urged in fupport of Hiis coni-^ 
merce, that the cruelty of the laws in 
Africa, which punifh with death, is miti- 
gated by tranfportation^ as flavery would 
undoubtedly be the portion of thefe un- 
happy people in their native country. This 
is unalterable ; but if their fituatioh iii our 
Weft India iilands is fiich as could hirt^ 
ilored by Wife and humane regulations, 
fuch a^plan would redound much to the 
hofiour of the Brltifh legiflature, and may 
be cotifidcted as the only effectual relief 
that, under the prefent circumftances of 
Africa, cafr be adminiftered. 

I know it is urged by writers on this 
fubjeA, that all mankind are by nature free 
and equal, and that no one has a right to 
fubjugate the perfon of another to flavery. 

In the writings, however, of many reli- 
gious and moral philofophers, it is con- 
tended, thiat though man, of created beings, 

holds 
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holds tkc firft link, yet that there are 
different degrees of excellence in the human 
race, as there arc in every other aninial, or 
defcendiiig link, of the ^eat chain of nature. 
Iii Africa experience fiilly audiorizes our 
affent to this : — ^Tracc the manners of the 
natives, the whole extent of Africa from 
Cape Cantin to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
you find a conftant and almod regular gra- 
dation in the fcale of underftaiuling, titi the 
wretched Caf re finks nearly below <hc 
Ouran Outang. 
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Vyhen a fubjcd of great National im- 
portance is agitated, and the minds of men 
are much divided^ it is undoubtedly the 
duty of every good citizen to communicate 
every kind of information to the public 
which his obfervation and experience may 
fixm\(h. Upon this principle, therefore, an4 
in compliance with your requeft, I (hall en- 
deavour, in as concife and as perfpicuous a 
manner as I can, to ftate thofe fads which 
I have coUefted from my refidence at Sierra-^ 
^ Xrcone, in Africa, and to fugged fuch obfer- 

vations» 
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Vationsi as appear particularly to eoncerrt, 
iht African flave trade* 

To thofe who contend that this com- 
merce fhould be reprobated as entirely re- 
pugnant to moral law and the gofpel^ this 
anfwer might perhaps be given— ^that there 
are, arid neceffarily rauft- be^ many inftitu- 
tions, cohfidering the depravity of humati 
nature,, and the ftateof fociety in general^ 
equally incompatible with morality and 
Chriftianity. It liiight likewife be added 
that, perhaps for wife reafons infcrut^ble to 
us, this fyftem and others analagdps. to il 
m?y be tolerated \^ Providence* To jhoft 
3^ho4nii^ thjit no part of n!vankind .hath any 
right to opprefs, qaptivate/oj: wag? war uport 
any other part, for any purpofes of dominion 
or iotereft, might it not be obfervedi that 
men arc by nature equial, and confequently 
that in church and fiate there (boUldrbe n<l 
fubordination ? thefe two pofitioM, or Ipe^ 
ciilative truths ^cannot be defiled. The 
M theor/ 
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theory is admired by the philanthropifl^ 
but the pradicc, being attended with infa- 
perable difficulties, is rejedled by die poli- 
tician« 

Self prcfcrvation makes' it occafionally 
neceflary to have recourfe to arms^ and to at- 
tack a rival nation without any apparent 
provocation j and, for the good order of fo- 
ciety, there muft be gradations of rank, and 
a fcale of political dependance. 

I have been forry to remark, that per- 
fons who have delivered their fentimcnt^ 
againft the abolition of this trade, have been 
branded with the name of hirelings of flavcryy 
and ^otber opprobrious epithets^ There art 
no arguments in abujey and as I addrcfs my- 
felf only to perfons of enlarged and liberal 
minds, I hive nothmg of that fort to ap- 
prehend. I fhall therefore proceed by ob- 
ferving, that the fcope of this Jett^r will be 
copfioed toJhe mode. of procuring Jlaves on 
$h<$ coaftjcf Aftica, and;:to.the impolicy o£ 

abolifhing 
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ahol idling a traffic cf fuch eflential import 
tance to the naval intereds of Great Britain* 
A defcription of the method of procur- 
ing flaves in the part of Africa where I re* 
fided, I have, in fome meafure, anticipated 
in my former letters from Sierra-Leone^ 
which were written at a time when I had 
no idea of a defign to abdlifh that trade bc-» 
ing formed, or I fliould have applied my* . 
felf with greater induftry to have acquired 
A more particular knowledge of the manner? 
arid cuftoms of the natives of the interior 
countries; I fhall however endeavour tQ 
combat fuch aflertions as are made ufe 
of by the advocates for the abolition of this 
commerce, as my own knowledge and in* 
formation may fuggcft. That flaves are 
often captives taken in war, is a pofition I 
. readily accede to 5 but that thofe wars are 
undertaken merely for the purpofe of pro- 
curing flaves is by no means the cafe; for 
it is neccflary to obferve> the king, or^icf 

M2. ^f 
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of a tribe, has not power to make war upon 
any other tribe without the confent and 
approbation of the principal people of his 
nation; and it can fcarcely be conceived that 
fuch confent could be obtained to a meafurc 
that would draw down upon them the re- 
fentmcnt of the neighbouring ftates. Nei- 
ther is it (as is alledged) in any inftancc 
which has occurred to my obfervation or 
inquiries, by the inftJgation of the European 
traders; for, whenever the people on the 
fea-coaft are at war, it puts an entire ftop 
td trade; and I always found it my intereft, 
ias well as my inclination, to reconcile their 
differences, and to preferve peace. But 
furely no perfon can ferioufly imagine that 
tthe Africans are without paflions, or that 
their difpolitions are fo placid, as to be un- 
moved by anger or refcntment, and excited 
to adion by avarice alone. In my former 
letters I have defcribed the caufes of the 
war3 that fubfifted in the countries about 

Sierra- 
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Sicrra-Leonc when I arrived there; and J 
believe J may with confidence aflert, that 
fuch, caufes are generally the x)rigiQ of their 
quarrels. 

In anfwer to the charge of kidnapping 
flaves, I can only fay that I never heard of 
fuch a praftice, nor do I know a word in 
their language expreflive of fuch a cuftom 
ever having had exiftence. 

Thofe who vifit Africa in a curfory man- 
ner have few opportunities of acquiring 
any intimate knowledge of the country or 
its inhabitants, and are very liable to be 
miftaken in the meaning of the natives, 
from want of knowledge in their language, 
or in the jargon of luch of them as re- 
fide upon the fea-cotaft and fpeajc a little 
EngUfli; the European affixing the fame 
ideas to the words fpoken by the African, 
as if they were pronounced, by pjie pf his 
ipwn nation, 

M 3 A fpepimen 
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A fpectflien of the converfation which 

generally pafles on thefe occafions will elu-* 

cidate this obfervaiion, " Well^ try friend^ 

" ^'W got trade to dayi you got plenty of 

^^ JIaves?'' " No, we no got trade yet y by and 

" by trade come^ you cant go. *" *' What, you 

** go for catch people^ you go for make war?'* 

^' Tes^ jny brother^ or my friend ^ gone for 

** catch people ; or they gone for make warT 

By this converfation nothing more is 

ineant by the African than that his brother, 

or his friend, was gone into the country to 

pqrchafc flaves fron^ the nations who are at 

war 5 or^ perhaps, his own tribe might be 

4it war with fome of the iieighbouring ftatcsj 

and as they in general fell their piifoners^ 

(though even now it is not always the cafe, 

revenge fometimes proving too powerful 

for avarice) they may wiih the ihip to 

remain in expectation of having more pri«t 

foners to difpofe of. But I mqft again 

* By which they mean to fignify their dcfire for 
the ibip to ftayt 

repeat 
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repeat that the prkbary caufe of thcfe wars 
is not merely to procure ilavcs, but arifes 
from the captiotiSj quarrelfome, and vin- 
diilivfe, dii^ofition of the people. But it is 
not the prifoners r^ade in the wars which 
fli? inhabitants of the fea-coaft have with 
each other, ixot thofe whom. the laws of 
their country^ in obrifequence of their crimes; 
puni& witk flavery, that conftitute a tenth 
part of the (Lzvts who are purchafed by the 
EurbpcAns ; for, in h&^ the inhabitants of 
the fea-co&ft are only the merchants an! 
brdker^ und carry the goods which the^ 
t«c6iv6 from the O^uropeans into the inte- 
rior country, and tlicre purcfaale the flaves 
frotn other merchants. 

The nations who inhabit the interior 
parts of Africai ea;ft of Bierra-Lebne, pro- 
fefs the Mahometan religion 5 and, follow* 
ing the means prefcribed by their prophet, 
are perpetually at war with the furrounding 
nations who refufe to embrace their religi-- 

M 4 ous 
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pus do&iints (and I have before (hdwn the 
fseal with which the Mandingpes inculcate 
t\idv faith). 

The prifoners made in thefe religious 
W^vs furnifli a great part of the flayes T^hich 
arc fold to the Europeans ; and would, I 
Jiave rfcafon to believe, from the, cohcurting 
|te(limpny of many of the moft intelligent 
lis^jives, be puf to de«h if they Jwdnot $he 
means of vdifpofing of tl^eui, 

That death would be the fate of their 
pr|foperS| the examp^ of the ini)abita5t;.0f 
Madagafcar, is fufficient proof ^ fw fince tl>« 
J^prtuguefc have declined dealing with d^eiii 
fhey put ^U thpir prifoner$ tq c^eath.^ 

It is alfo given as a reafon for the abo^ 
lifting thif traffic} that the. diftincSlicinS of 
Cfime? arc multipliecj, anA q^ry traufgrdi 

f The circ.umfl:an<;c pf the king of Dahomy putting 
^is priforfers to death which he took in the Whydah 
war, has heen made known to the' privy council by 
an eycf witneft. - - 
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lioft pimiflied with flavery, in confcquencc 
p£ their mtercourfe with Europeans. 

Upon this head I fhall obferve, that the 
crimes of murder, poifon, Witchcraft, adul- 
tery, and theft, are always con(id6red as 
capital, and. have been piiniftied with either 
:d4ath or jflavery from time immemorial. 
:' That the punifliment of death, for the 
comntifllon of thefe crimes, is remitted by 
thek becftri^ing flaves, I believe, in rmny in- 
ilanccs^i to be the cafe ^^ yet, furely no one 
would adduce this circutoftance as a proof 
of its inhumanity. Lefier offences, whe- 
ther they re^ed: the religious ceremonies 
X)r particukc cuftoms of the country, are 
punifhed by fine -, which, if the defendant 
^s not i able to pay, he becomes the fiave of 
Ae plaint till redeemed : por can he be 
redeemed without the profecutor'5 confent. 

Such are, ^nd fuch always have.]i)een, 
from ev,ery. information I could collet, thp 
J^ws afj^d puftoms of ,$)i5 patixes of Africa 

at 
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«t aod sixmt 8icrra-Lcone. Indeed it hat 
greatly sftomibed me to find that die long 
inteitoufe they have had with Europeans, 
^ted particularly with ^e Engfifb, (hould 
'havt fo little afieded dieir manners and 
rufidms. Several white men/ imtives of 
Greit Britain, are now refident in dit 
country, who have rratiained there upwards 
of twenty years ; but the Aff icftn bora 
x^hildren fpeak no otiier language than their 
mothers, and in every refpe<S follow the 
cudoms of the country: and what a|^)au:8 
to me as a ftrong proof of the little incU<- 
nation they have.^hitherto {hewn to profit 
by the knowledge of European arts ia^ 
that thofe black and Mulatto children (find 
there are not a few of them) who rart 
fent to EurQpe for their education % <& 

♦ The natives of Africa, In moft parts where the 
EiVglffli trade, are dtfifotts of fending th^ir children 
to England to learn what they call White man's 

book; 
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their return to their native country immtdi^ 
ately reafibme the . naanncr of lit bg, and 
cmbmce the (upferftitious cuftonis and cere- 
monies of dieir countrymen. The only 
apparent influence it has upon, them is^ia 
the exterior decoration of their perfons, and 
the interior ornaments of their houfcs. 

I havjc, in my letters ' before alluded to^ 
defcribed the ftate of flavery in Africa, and 
here it may not be coiifidered as irrelevant 

book ; a knowledge which they find neceftary for 
carrying on their trade. There are always feveral 
of thefe children in Liverpool, who are boarded and 
educated by the merchants and mafter$ of fhips 
trading ro Africa. 

Query. Might not this plan of educating the 
African children in England, and inftruiSing them 
in the principles of the Chriftian religion, be a morir 
Jikely means of civili:^ing arid converting the natives 
to Chriftlanity, than a fupenfion or abblitioa' of our 
trade with them; which would for ever leave thcn^ 
involved in the dark errors of paganifm, or to become 
(pOV^rts to the difciples of Mahomqtf 

to 
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to the fubjed; to fay a few words on the 
treatment of them in that country. The 
labouring flavcs go to work before the fua 
rifcs, and continue in the field or wood* till 
ten o'clock, about which 'time they take 
their repaft, and I believe do not e^fceed an 
hour beford they return again to their la- 
bour, which continues till fun-fet. Their 
manner. of punifliing the labouring ilave is 
feverc'-^thc oflfender is ftretched upon the 
earth with his face downward, and is either 
held in that pofition by men, or fattened to 
foUr flakes drove into the ground, and is 
beatei^ >vith rocjs as. thick as a man's finger, 
at the will of his mafter. The Mandingoes, 
according to a precept of the Alcoran, limit 
the number of fl:ripes to be inflided for 
fmall crimes to forty lacking one, and fpi* 

. ♦ The cutting down woods for the purpofe of 
making rice plantations in Africa, is a much more 
laborious employment than the cultivation of fugar 
Pf cotton in the Weft Indies. 

greater 
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greater offences to ninety and nine; but 
few furvive the greater punifliment. They 
alfo punifli by confining the feet in wooden 
flocks, which, though not fixed, are too 
heavy to be removed by any perfon confined 
in them. — Whether the condition of a Have 
in Africa or the Wefl Indies is materially* 
different, I muft, from the circumftances I 
have ftated, leave the public to determine*. 
The freeman indeed who has felt and en- 
joyed the fweets of liberty, to him the <i€- 
privation of it, though condemned by the 
laws of his country, or the fate of war, muft 
no doubt be painful: but the man who is 
born a flave, who feels no alteration in his 
circumftances from a change of maflers, 
and who never even in idea felt the fehti- 

♦ The flaves who are employed by the white 
people refident in Africa as domeftics and failors, 
find their fituation fo materially different from ferving 
their black maltcr?, that inflances of defertion are 
very rare. 

ments 
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ments which liberty alope can iofpire, at 
he fufifers not by the cotnpariibn^ fo h« u 
not fo great an objedl of our cooimileration* 
But what have we to do with the African 
law,aj may not the rulers in that country, 
infiidt what punKhments they think proper^ 
tbey are not our fubjed^, neither are they 
ever likely to become (of The genius of tho 
people, and of that religion, which will in 
all probability one day prevail throughout 
that extenfive continent, are equally averft 
to the introduction of European manners 
or European laws. 

But let us fuppofe that the flave trade 
was abolifhed by every nation in Europe, 
would it abolifh it in Africa, or would it iii 
any meafure add to the happinefs of the na^ 
tives of that country ? That it would not 
tbolifli it in Africa is an incontrovertible 
truth to thofe who are at all acquainted 
with the ftate of the interior country, or 
the commerce that is there carried on; 

The 
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^be troops of the emperor of Morocco 
are compofed of black flaves purcihafed in 
the more fouthern parts of Africa : and k is 
not unlikely that other defpotic princes, both 
in the fouth and caft parts, may compofe 
their armies in the fame manner; and I am 
credibly informed that in the northern and 
eaftern parts of Africa the flave trade is 
carried on in large caravans of two or three 
thoufand flaves and people travelling toge- 
ther, and are difperfed over every part of 
Turkey,- Perfia, *and Arabia: but, inde-^ 
pendent of the numbers exported out of tha 
country, either from the weftern or other 
parts of the continent, by the Arab or by the 
European, there is an internal traffic amongft 
the natives. 

Slaves are the medium, iiiilcad of coin, 
for the purchafc of every neceflary, and the 
fupplying of every want ; ai^ every article 
is eftimated, by its proportion, to the value 
©f a flave. I need not poJnt out to tHe 

intelligent; 
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intelligent reader .the analogy betsyeen thi§ 
cuftom and that of all countries where coiQ 
is not ufed, -or where it is a Icarce article i 
nor is it very material whether a guinea, a 
ftieep, cow, or a flave^ are the dcnonii- 
nitions of value. 

^ But would the abolition of this trade 
add to the happinefs of the natives of 
Africa? I conceive not; and for the fame 
reafon that would attend the abolition 
of the trade of this kingdom to foreigo 
parts. — ^For what purpofe do we carry on a 
trade with the Eaft Indies and other foreign 
places, hut to fupply us with the luxuries 
(not the neceflaries) of life ? Of the latter 
our own country affords us abundance ; but 
were we deprived of the former, we flioolcj, 
from being accuftomed . to co^ifider them 
as contributing to our happinefs, feyerely 
feel the want of them* 

The African is placed in the fame fitua- 
tion, by bis commerce with the EAjropeanj, 

in 
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in fucb prgduSions as his country affords, 
^1)4 which to him. were, no new article of 
traffics he is enabled to acquire not only the 
nficeffaries, but fuch arjtkles alfipf as add. to 
the enjoyment of ^ life j and in the poffeflion 
^f which he places no inconfiderable {hare 
of his happinefs. . • — ;. , . . ^ .. [. - . 

On the impolicy of abeii^fpg. the, ^frjc?^n 
flave trade I fhall be^ Igave to offer a' few pb* 
fervations, and tq ppi^t pot the qiofl; prpba- 
blc confequenges of fue^ a determination* 

The French, in the year 1 784, in .order 
to encourage the African* flaye tradc^ jranted^ 
a bounty of forty {hillings, ^pj^^t-onf.upoa 
every yeflfel employed in that - trade, and 
a further bounty of ^ear eight pounds ^fler*, 
ling upon every flave imparted if^Q A^Mrtain 
parts of their Wefl Irjdia iflands. : . i 

This bounty has already eniabAed.them to 

monopolize the whole trade of the coaft of 

Angola, and to fhare equally with theEriglifh 

at Eoriny and other places 3 and has confe- 

N quently 
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qekfiitly chafed an iiicfeale of theirifhi^ng 
Md ibimen, and a dtCrti^fe of ours in tbe 
fenfi6 i»o^ortion* ' - ' 

If We tbu^ (uStr a diminutioA in the 
dumber of (hips and fcanien employed in 
tHia trade from cotnpetition only, what muft 
be the confequence fhould an abolkkm of 
Ae trade itfelf take place, I leave- to every 
onprejirffced reader to' determine. 
* fiut it ii not the lofs of the ftiips and 
rattn *tof9oye<t in the flave tyade orrfy^that 
would- iefien our maritime ftrength, the 
Weft India trade alfo^oiild foon be arnii-* 
hilatedi for whatever vifionary fchemcs may 
be ^rdfjioftrd for ftipplies of people to culfi- 
varethe ftigar iflaiidi?, tjcperiencei the ttoft 
trnenft^ gtfidfe, has fufRciently pirftved &at 
no Europeans can ftan^ the climate ^vbeii 
eki^&yed in the cultivation of die ibil ^.^ 
'•'•■>'■' '* ' ... 

* In<!cpendent of -the ci^penco, as no white man 
can be hire4 under one ddlar per day. 

But 
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' But this is not the ^extent of the political 
eviK which may mfc, not only ^ota a total 
abolition of the African trade, but is hvGa 
to he drcadedi ihould any partial orinjudici- 
cnisircftridions be laid upon it. 
' 'WBcnever any particular branch of com* 
mcr« teoomcs no longer profitable to-thc 
parties concJemcd in jurying it : on, 'either 
from reftraints upon the trade itfelf, or want 
of eacQuragement feom the gowrnment to 
enadble tUem to mwt Jdn^e '. competitioi^ ^ 
riiral itat^, or froiait wlaat^^er caofeiit^ Jnay 
ppckCQ^, that trade will confequkntiy cadker 
todiUy; fabiide, or 'fink. into iofignaficluice : 
9nd if it be of ibpH d nature diat dief |aScu4 
Rl^flts by which it was carried qn cannot 
be employed in any other way, fMm a fuf-^ 
ficienb number being alre?tdy in ufe 5 aid ifj 
at the fame time, rival flatesare^ufihg every 
means to pofTefs tboie indruments, in order 
to increafe and extend that particular branch 
of trade/ is it not to he apprehended that 
N 2 the 
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the proprietor of fuch inftruments wodtd 
difpofe of, or employ them, where he alone 
could do it to advantage ? 

The merchant, his fortune, experience, 
fadtor's (hips^ and the Teamen employed in 
them, are the .inilruments by which, the 
African and all other foreign trades are 
carried on : and there cannot be a doubt, 
but that tbofe merchants who luve em- 
plo3red their fortunes in this trade, under 
the fan^on and authority of the legiilaturc 
of their country, would ((hould they be 
deprived of it either in Mo or under any 
reftriftbns which would render it unpro« 
fitable,) immediately remove, with every 
confcquent contingent, to that country where 
they could find encouragement. And it may 
not be unnecefTary to mention that France 
and Spain are at this moment, and indeed 
long have been, holdmg out every induce- 
ment to the Britifh merchants and feamen, 
experienced in the African bufinefs, to 

enter 
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eater into thciir fervk:e. C<xifidcring it in 
this point of view^ it appears a meaiiire 
fraught with the moft alarming tendency to 
the naval mteceft of thefe kingdoms, and 
piegnant with fuch confequences (as would 
inevitably refult from it) as cannot havo 
been duly refleded upon by the warmed of 
its advocates. 

It is not for Ae intereft of the indivi- 
duals only who are concerned in the Afri* 
can trade that I contend, it is £or the wel- 
fare of the nadon at large $ for it is a truth 
that needs no illuftration, that, for every 
(hip withdrawn from this trade by the £ng<- 
lifh, France or Spain would have an addi- 
tional one, as the idea of abolifliing it has 
never yet, I believe, been thought of in the 
cabinets of Versailles or Madrid. 

The confequences which might enfuc 
upon the abolition of the Have trade to the 
merchants trading to the Weft Indies, and 
the proprietors of the Sugar lilands -, the in- 
fluence 
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flaence it wcmld have upon tlie trade of ikm 
Eaft India Company,^ and the mantt£u> 
turcrs of this country, I muft leave to ^fe 
who are better informed to Ikf bd(n« die 
puMics but to thofe whole objedionstgainfl 
die African trade arife ^cmi die fuppofed 
jnhdimnity of it, I muft beg leave to fuggeft 
a few particulars. 

It is, I believe, a generally received opi- 
nion, that a nation without fbre^ wars^ 
colonies, or fcMreign trafHc, double, it's 
numbers in the fpace of diirty or forty 
yearss admlttbg this to be the cafe, wheo 
a countiy becomes over (locked with inha^ 
foitahts whom they cannot employ^ how are 
they to difpofe of their fuperiluous numbers* 
They muft either follow the example <rf* 
die Chinefe, and drown the fupernumerary 
infants as foon as bom, or they will enadl 
fanguinary laws, which punifli alike with 
death die prifoner of war and the pcrpc* 

* Eaft India cotton, and fome filk goods, com- 
pofe a part of every African cargo. . 

trator 
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trator oF crimes. To mitigat? the punifh- 
ment of death by flavery or banifliment, is 
a proof of civilization operating in favour of 
humanity; and every -circumftance which 
contributes to that end, fliould undoubtedly 
be attributed to the fame caufe. 

The trade therefore which the Europeans 
carry on with the natives of Africa for 
flaves, is probably permitted by Providence 
as a means of preferving the lives of the 
many thoufands who would othcrwife be 
put to death, and are thus made ufeful 
members of fociety. 



THE END. 
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